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Editorial 

With no resources but our own and no support from the organized 
institutions of our society, we have produced three issues of new wniver- 
sity thought. The current one—ten thousand copies—is the work of a 
volunteer staff engaged in other full time pursuits. 

We, young intellectuals, students, and professionals, founded new 
university thought because we were dissatisfied with what we saw. The 
gigantic resources of the academic world seemed to be focused on every- 
thing but the most crucial questions in our society. How rare it was, 
when leafing through the professional journals, that we saw discussed 
the problems of physical and mental survival in our age. Nor among the 
works of our literati, despite their talk of hollow men, did we find the 
song of life. In the pages of the political magazines, we found old 
slogans to enthuse their dwindling following, or else an inability to 
even face the life and blood issues of the day. 

Some of us knew the great depression and the miseries of the 
second war. Others, the stultifying effects of the witch-hunt. The 
youngest were born in the middle of the Great Fear. Together, we 
were called the Silent Generation, by those who spoke but never said 
a thing. Though our silence said much, we felt that it had to be spoken. 
And thus, from the humanities, the social and the natural sciences, 
and from the professional world, we pooled our efforts to create a voice 
—new university thought. 

In discussing the sit-ins, the anti-HUAC demonstrations, and the 
political and peace activities around the last elections, we have tried 
to present the relevant facts, analyze them and understand the specific 
reasons that led people to undertake these activities. In discussing these 
and others, without any preconceived dogmas, we were attempting to 
discover the underlying ideology which seems to be emerging from the 
thought of isolated groups in response to the prevailing conditions in 
the world today. This, effectively done, would provide an ideological 
base for a political program of the sixties and seventies. 

In an identical manner, new university thought strives to be the 
locus of discussion for academicians and professionals, giving them a 
place where they can speculate, discuss their own fields, and analyze 
social problems with their own tools and skills; further, where they 
can discuss the relations of their own discoveries to society. 

The relation of art and culture to society is not a simple one. 
The discussion of this relation is far from being new, yet it will be 
obvious to any one concerned that a satisfactory solution has yet to 
be developed. Therefore, new wniversity thought can only offer its 
pages as a forum for a new and exciting stage in this old discussion. 

new university thought is thus, as stated in our first editorial, 
“a political magazine. It is also a scholarly journal. And it is a journal 
of opinion. These functions appear to be disparate only because they 
have been so long dissociated in our over-specialized thought.” 

We thus far have survived, and, in an important way, are succeed- 
ing. After a year of publication, we can say, in a realistic sense, that 
new university thought exists. We now invite you to join us with your 
efforts, funds, articles, and criticisms. 
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Cities in trouble 


by Senator Joseph 8S. Clark 


Editors’ comment: Our Autumn issue editorial spoke of “the crises of 
the city”; the manifold problems besetting American cities today are a 
major concern of new university thought. The following article is part 
of a series dealing with urban life in the United States. Joseph S. Clark, 
a Democrat, is the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. His proposal of 
a new Department, specifically concerned with urban affairs, was men- 
tioned by President Kennedy in his State of the Union Address. 


The mark of a civilized society is its concern for the common good as 
distinct from the individual good, a shared sense of responsibility for 
the larger community beyond the family and tribal boundary. The 
appalling inadequacy of our public services is clear to anyone who 
considers himself civilized, and many people have given piece-meal 
thought to the overriding problems which afflict all metropolitan areas. 
I think it is time, however, to consider the matter as a whole, not as 
a series of separate issues—housing and urban renewal problems, mass- 
transit problems, and social welfare problems. 

The central question is: How can we get enough money and enough 
sensibly-organized, responsible government to get rid of our public 
squalor? This question runs through all of the specific needs of our 
urban communities—of adequate shelter for all families, regardless of 
income; slum clearance; commercial, industrial, and residential urban 
renewal; relocation of displaced families; health programs and hospital 
services; roads, traffic, transit, and transportation; decently-equipped 
airports; adequate food and freight distribution; pure water in suffi- 
cient quantity; pure, unpolluted air; sufficient schools and adequate 
salaries for teachers; reduction of crime and juvenile delinquency; 
parks and recreational areas and activities; creative programs for the 
use of leisure time. 

Each of these problems is being attacked separately with inadequate 
funds, inadequate organization, frequently with inadequate planning, 
almost always with inadequate co-ordination of overlapping agencies 
of local, state, and federal government, some of them special author- 
ities not responsible to democratic control. Private enterprise and 
private’ philanthropy are called upon to carry a heavy part of the bur- 
den but with little guidance on how their efforts can best serve the 
public interest. 

The inevitable result has been a shocking political lag in facing 
and attempting to answer the central problems of money and organ- 
ization. 

First, we may ask how the distribution of our resources came to be 
so distorted that we, who boast the highest level of luxury consumption 
the world has ever known, must be ashamed of our public schools, our 
public playgrounds, and our public welfare services. I think the reason is 
that both the revenue structure and the organization of local govern- 
ment are obsolete. The basic revenue source of local government, the 
property tax, is fundamentally unchanged from colonial times, and our 
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units of local government are, with few exceptions, also unchanged. 

Meanwhile, of course, we have passed through social and economic 
revolutions; our metropolitan areas have spread pellmell across city, 
county, and state lines. What was once a localized economy has become 
a national economy; the old America with its wealth and income in 
land has given way to the expense account, diners’ club, charge plates, 
no-down-payment, stock-option, capital-gains economy. 

We will solve the problem of providing adequate local public serv- 
ices when we evolve new concepts of federalism in line with the realities 
of modern life—and not until then. 


Sources of revenue 


There are some deficiencies in local government that more money 
alone will not cure, but few that can be cured without money. 

Conservative organs of opinion claim that federal spending is 
breaking the back of the American taxpayer. But the figures indicate 
otherwise: since 1946, federal revenues have risen by 74 per cent— 
considerably less than the economy has grown—while state and local 
revenues have more than tripled. Federal tax rates are high, but state 
and lecal taxes have risen steadily, while federal taxpayers have en- 
joyed reductions—the last in 1954. Since 1946, federal indebtedness 
has risen 5 per cent. State and local debt has risen 309 per cent—62 
times as fast. 

Seven out of every eight local tax dollars are still collected from 
the real property tax. That tax was perhaps well suited to colonial 
America when almost all wealth was in real property and most income 
came from the land. Land by its nature was spread evenly across the 
country; each political subdivision had its share. A tax levied on a 
man’s real estate measured quite accurately his relative ability to pay. 

Today, however, the situation is reversed. Only a fraction of total 
wealth is represented by equities in real property. A poor man or 
middle-class suburbanite, it is true, may have all his accumulated 
wealth in his mortgaged house. But the man who is better off will 
have additional wealth largely in the form of stock certificates, or 
bonds, or other intangibles. In short, while the rich man pays local 
property taxes on what may be a tiny fraction of his accumulated 
wealth, the average-income man pays on what may be 2 to 10 or more 
times his accumulated wealth. Because the property tax is thus in- 
versely related to ability to pay, its limit is reached early, when it 
strikes too hard at the resources of the lower and middle-income groups 
who bear the brunt of it. 

Corporations, of course, pay their share of property taxes, but 
with the growth of large concentrated industries, corporate real prop- 
erty is distributed most unevenly. One of the largest industrial plants 
in the world, located in my commonwealth, pays property taxes to only 
one small school district. It does not contribute to the schools to which 
most of its employees send their children, because they live across the 
district line. 

Faced with the defects and limitations of the property tax, local 


governments have found two other kinds of revenue—the wage tax 


and the sales tax—but together they provide less than 10 per cent 
of local tax revenue and are regressive in their effects. The wage tax is 
levied on the entire income of the wage-earner but only a part of the 
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income of the person whose earnings are partially or wholly from rent, 
interest, or dividends. 

Every state has recognized the limits of local taxes and is provid- 
ing some state money for local services. But what kind of taxes do the 
states rely upon? Over half of all states’ tax revenue comes from sales 
and excise taxes, which are regressive. In my own state, we are for- 
bidden by our constitution from levying a progressive income tax. The 
competition among states to get and keep industry is so keen—and 
particularly so as long as we tolerate a less-than-full-employment 
economy—that no state dares shift the burden to progressive taxes. 

The federal tax system, by contrast, is well adapted to a modern 
industrial economy. Its corporate and individual income taxes seek out 
the main earning streams of the economy, wherever they happen to 
be located. General Motors could conceivably flee Michigan (as it 
threatened to do when Governor Williams proposed a new corporation 
tax to pay for education), but it cannot flee the United States. If the 
corporation executive is enticed to locate in Mississippi because that 
state has cut the top bracket of its personal income tax from 6 to 3 
per cent, he may escape New York’s heavier income tax, but his federal 
tax liability goes with him. The industrial plant I spoke of may not 
pay much property tax to its school districts, but it pays half its in- 
come to the United States, for the federal tax system makes no 
distinction between income invested in property and income invested 
in paper in a safety-deposit box. 

Obviously, certain loopholes and inequities have been written into 
the federal tax laws to favor the same corporations, investors, and 
executives who so successfully fight state taxation, but these can be 
corrected. And even with its faults, the federal tax structure is still 
highly progressive and adapted to the realities of modern society. 

I predict, therefore, that to an increasing degree, and with in- 
creasing impetus from those who live in metropolitan areas and who 
have vividly displayed their political potency in the 1960 election, the 
federal tax system will be used to finance services which have been 
heretofore strictly state and local. (1) I believe we might well look 





1. My own view is that the big cities elected Kennedy—particularly in the light 
of the closeness of the final margin and the number of states which Kennedy 
lost: Look at this comparison of Democratic percentages in 1956 and 1960 in the 
14 major metropolitan areas: 


Metropolitan Area Stevenson per cent ’56 Kennedy per cent ’60 
Baltimore 39.7 58.7 
Boston 42.3 65.7 
Buffalo 35.7 56.7 
Chicago 41.4 56.7 
Cleveland 45.8 30.0 
Detroit 54.4 62.0 
Los Angeles 43.6 49.9 
Minneapolis—St. Paul 47.7 51.8 
New York—NE New Jersey 41.5 55.5 
Philadelphia 47.3 57.5 
Pittsburgh 47.2 57.1 
St. Louis 54.8 59.1 
San Francisco 46.4 52.7 
Washington, D.C 45.0 52.6 


(Northern Va. and 
Southern Md.) 
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toward the eventual development of grants not restricted as to purpose, 
a development now in effect in some foreign countries and states. 


Government organization 


The obsolete organizations which often handicap rather than help 
states and communities in dealing with metropolitan problems cannot 
be reformed from Washington. Numerous, overlapping governmental 
units, many too tiny to be effective in dealing with the problems of 
metropolitan areas; the irrational pattern of state boundaries; the 
absence of any layer of government coterminous with the metropolitan 
areas; the proliferation of special purpose authorities; obsolete city 
charters; outmoded political machines—these are generally beyond 
action at the federal level, as are urban and suburban under represen- 
tation in state legislatures, obsolete state constitutions, and limited 
tax structures. But there is this safety valve: if the states cannot be 
made effective participants in dealing with metropolitan problems, 
they can be bypassed, as they have been generally in such fields as 
housing and urban renewal. 

But we at the federal level can reorganize the federal govern- 
ment itself. One could hardly tell from our governmental structure 
that we have become an urban nation. Our Department of Agriculture 
has a budget of $6 billion. The Department of Interior is concerned, 
and properly so, with millions of acres of empty land. But we have no 
department of government primarily concerned with the problems of 
the metropolitan areas, where most of our people live and where the 
need for expansion of public services is greatest. We should create 
a Department of Urban Affairs. Such federal agencies as the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the Bureau of Public Assistance, and the Corps of 
Engineers would continue to perform their present functions. Under 
my conception—and I am introducing legislation to achieve this end— 
the new Department would be assigned only those functions which 
relate directly and either exclusively or predominantly to cities and 
metropolitan areas. These have already clustered in an agency which 
is bigger than several existing departments, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. This agency administers not only the programs to 
spur home building, but such generalized urban programs as urban re- 
newal, loans for community facilities, and aid to urban and metropol- 
itan planning. 

Such a department would serve as a spokesman within the 
government for the majority of our population who live in urban areas 
and would give them a voice equal with agriculture in framing national 
policy. Our cities need such representation. 

This Department could initiate the research and planning necessary 
to permit the Congress, the residents of the metropolitan areas, and 
the American people generally to decide how to meet multiplying 
urban problems which are now going unsolved. It would have a broad 
charter to concern itself with the problems of metropolitan living, to 
develop ideas, and to initiate legislation and program recommedations. 














The great weakness of democracy, the ever-present threat to its 
survival, is political lag. A dictatorship can quickly remold any of its 
institutions by the institution of the dictatorship itself; a democracy | 
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cannot. A democracy, inevitably therefore, lumbers along with out- 
moded machinery. Short of a crisis, it rarely modernizes that machin- 
ery. But those who see the need must keep trying. I hope no city- 
dweller will forget, or let the new administration forget, that they 
have been and are strong enough to elect a President and strong 
enough, therefore, to demand genuine representation. A Department 
of Urban Affairs would be a guarantee to the cities that the would not 
go on suffering interminably from the outmoded political concepts and 
machinery which now impede the solution of urban problems. 


The underdeveloped areas 


The African revolution 


by Babatunde Williams 





Editors’ comment: This article is the second in a series of articles 
dealing with the economic and political aspects of the “underdevel- 
oped” areas of the world, and the relations of the U.S. to these coun- 
tries. Babatunde Williams, national secretary of the African Union of 
Students, teaches political science at DeKalb University. 


Two great—historical_ movements—slavery and imperialism—shattered 
Africa’ s isolation, and linked her peoples to those of the Western world. 
Thus_ began _the unequal relation which led to the present African 
evolution. aaa 


Slay d ted sub-Saharan Africa, and enhanced the dis- 


, _integration of its social and _ political institutions which population 


pressures hac had already begun. Imperialism, motivated by the-desire for 
national prestige, “the éxpedience ~ of. military strategy, and the~search 
for wealth, fastened the link between sub-Saharan Africa and the 
Western world into a more permanent bond. To suit the mercantilist 
ends of a new, but more potent, industrial age, the continent was par- 
titioned into European colonies. This the Berlin Conference of 1884-85 
graced with the questionable sanctity of international law. The result 
was a double alienation. The-African, previously despised as chattel, 
due to his slave status, was ‘quero prived of control over the general-con- 
duct of his political and economic future. As an appendage of Western 
than, and under the guise of | being he heir to a civ ‘ilizing mission, he was 
to be acted upon for interests other-than-his own. 

"The extension of European imperium helped to re-establish social 




















_equilibrium out of the chaos that population pressure and slavery-had 





fostered. The exploitation of of natural resources quickened the pace of 
economic activity. Subsistence e economies, producing for the domestie 
needs of the inter-village and inter-tribal consumption, became mon- 
oes and tied to international trade. Peasant ate cel of cash 
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italand_markets. This made the African economies highly vulnerable 
to economic fluctuations emanting from the same quarters. 

The economic and political thrust of imperialism into sub-Saharan 
Africa led to a cultural incision. It was generally presumed that a 
“Hobbesian” state of nature had prevailed before the advent of the 
West. At first, this was used both as an ex post facto and a post- 
humous defense of slavery. But in a pristinely sophist vein, it was to 
be used as a rationale to establish the moral validity of imperialism. 
Whatever ends it might have served, it ennobled the European mission 
in Africa as a humane effort at civilizing the Africans, in accord with 
Victorian idealism. In reality, it was a frontal attack on African cul- 
tural institutions and values. Given the mighty apparatus, and the po- 
litical and economic power, of the European nations, African accultu- 
ration to Western civilization began in earnest. 


Colonialism’s legacy: chaos 


The territorial states resulting from the colonial partitioning of 
Africa- were purely artificial entities. The divergent elements were 
often tenuously linked by an imported British or French oligarchy, 
which served as an effective, unifying bureaucracy. Little serious 
effort was made by the colonial powers to relate the disparate cul- 
tural groups, or to nurse in them a sense of organic unity. _In fact, very 
few -politicat-instituttons-and-Usages were introduced in common to 
their various parts. Even Indirect Rule, which the British exalted in 
their governance Of sub-Saharan Africa, was a child of circumstance 
which conformed to this general pattern. As an administrative philos- 
ophy, evolved through expediency, it merely recognized the existing 
social and cultural divergences. Thus each culturally disparate colony 
continued largely as before, with little intra- territorial a culturation. 
The centrifugal tensions gripping most African colonies as they emerge 
into indépendence, the stage at which intra-territorial and intra-cul- 
turat-contacts first become real and political, are rooted in the colo- 


nial poticy of Indirect Rule—often another name for “divide and con- 


“quer.” Only where nationalist movements have embraced tribal groups 
in substantial numbers, or where conflicting tribal nationalisms have 
resulted in mutual accommodation in order to preserve the territorial 
integrity, have the tendencies to fission been kept at a minimum. 

The British postulated Indirect Rule on the premise of using the in- 
digenous institutions for governing the different territories. These 
were to be gradually adapted to modern conditions, as a precondition to 
self-government. British colonial administrators felt that British rule 
could best achieve its ends by the education of the Africans’ own rulers, 
and the general extension of their power, than by the introduction of 
an alien system of rule by British-educated and politically-minded 
Africans. It is doubtful whether this policy fulfilled the major ends 
envisioned. 

In the first place, it encouraged conservatism _and autocracy—en 
the part of the tribal chiefs who, shorn of traditional control, were now 
dependent-on-the British for their positien. Viewed as-an effective 
alternative to the European rulers at a distant date, many of~ the 





chiefs were uneducable, and proved incapable of | understanding the 


modern w orld. 
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In _the second place, Indirect Rule rested on a sharp dichotomy 
totween the tribal rulers and the Westernized; educated Africans. In 
theory, as well in fact, the latter were regarded as social pariahs, 
whose influence was to be crushed. On this account, they were exclud- 
ed from rule. Local government belonged to the African oligarchy. of 
chiefs. The central government was the exclusive preserve of the im- 
ported British oligarchy. Thus alienated, the educated Africans at- 
tacked the system as paternalistic, reactionary, and incompatible with 
Jong-run democracy. Paradoxically, it was they who became the-etite 


of the newly independent states. If they had learned about democracy, 





tt was by criticizing the colonial government from without. ~ 





British colonial policy, which administered the colonies on the ba- 
sis of tribal bureaucracies interlinked by a central British bureaucracy, 
was faced with the dilemma of whether the traditional indigenous 
leadership or the Westernized elite should replace the British per- 
sonnel in the upper echelon of the central bureaucracy, at the end of 


the colonial period. Indirect-Rule, where African participation was 


effective, depended on traditional lecal government, and encouraged 
re-existing provinciali the_central bureaucracy 
ruled on the broader basis of the entire territory, and sought to develop 
common threads between the regions _of the territory. The dilemma 








was ultimately resolved by the nationalist _m _movement, which _ favored 
a central bureaucracy manned by_ the educated elite. 


Much that. has been said 1 about the failure of Indirect Rule applies 





With almost equal force to Freneh-eolonialt-petieyin_sub-Saharan Afri- 


ca, with its principles of assimilation and association. “Assimilation” 
sought the general extension of the rights and_privileges of French 
citizens to the ‘Gallicanized’ Africans or the notables evolues as they 
were called. ation sought to integrate the notables 
evolues into the general life of France, “a the—haptess 
masses to the rule of French administrators, who adumbrated or ex- 
humed_ what remained of customary law. Since_the war, identity— 
essentially a clearer statement of assimilation—replaced paternalism, 
leading -to-the-present rapprochement of autonomous states in the Fran- 


cosAfrican community. ——— 


























However, neither assimilation, nor its later modification—identi- 
ty—solvee be ablem—e , eine ate African elite Al- 
though favored as a class as pense the masses, assimilation was dq 
to stir this elite’S- consciousness of its own cultural identity and, i 
the whole ee 
theless, assimilation did result in some Saas in politics and democ- 
"racy for the notables evolnes,who-took-an “avid part in the politics o: of 
metropolitan France. But for most of the assimilated, participation 
Was not only on the periphery of French politics, but was actually unre- 

















lated to the old and nascent realities of the independent a 





were later to lead- Seca 


Thus _the colonial regimes did not offer their wards substantial _ 
training in democratic government. For-the longer duration, they were 
“autocratic regimes whose existence provoked the bitter criticism of 
the Westernized elite. It is only at the last stage of dependence, when 
self-government is being contemplated, that some attempt is made to 


train_them in democracy. And the period available is man 

















short for much good to be done. 
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Imperialism’s legacy: underdevelopment 


The common belief that Africa is a bottomless reservoir of min- 
eral and agricultural resources must have gained currency due to the 
fact that the continent produces most of the world’s diamonds and 
half of its gold. But in spite-oef—its-vast—potential_wealth,it_is the 
least developed of the continents. With 22 per-eent-of the-world’s land 
surface;-and 812 per cent of its population, Africa accounts for only 
4-per cent of its trade. The low per capita income of sub-Saharan 
Africa attests to the wide gulf of wealth between the Western and 
African coutries. Malnutrition and endemic diseases, such as sleeping 


sickness, bilharzia, and malaria, further limit economic wealth, by 


sharply curtailing the efficiency of African manpower. 

The African countries are still precariously dependent on export of 
primary products, and lack the developed sinews of industrial power. 
Ninety per cent of the population are still in the rural areas, indicat- 
ing the minute size of industry. If power consumption is used as an 
index of industrialization, we find that the average African uses only 
5 per cent as much power as does the average person in the non-Com- 
munist world, of which such underdeveloped areas as the Indian sub- 
continent are a part. Only in the Union of South Africa, the Centra] 
African Federation, and Kenya does power consumption rise above 
_ this miserable level. P - 

Such essentials of economic growth as transportation and com- 
munication are inadequate. This is partly a result of the speciatization 
of the African economies in the production of primary export goads. 
The need to exploit the raw materials of the interior and carry them 
to the-coastat-ports—for-shipment “has led_to_a_n - ciss-of 
transportation: -FheAfriean-countries are thus wanting a good-system 
“Of inter- and intra- territorial communications and transport. Paradox- 
ically, London and Paris are more accessible to Lagos (Nigeria) and 
Abidjan (Ivory Coast) than are the two African capitals to each other. 
The railways, the main medium for carrying African bulk freight, are 
single-track throughout most of the continent, and do not penetrate 
into most areas of the interior. Since the war, they have proved in- 
capable of carrying the increased trade of the African territories. The 
railroad system is so inadequate that in 1956 all railways in sub-Sahar- 
an Africa, excluding those of the Union of South Africa, carried on 
about one-quarter of the freight tonnage of the British railways of the 
same year. 

Although the high rate of illiteracy is gradually being reduced 
in the more advanced African countries like Ghana and Nigeria, since 
their independence, 85- to 90 per-cent of the African people are illit- 
erate. Only a few African countries have~even 2 per cent—of—théir 
children enrolled at the secondary school level. Ghana, for example, 
had only one per cent of its children in high schools when it became 
independent. The implications of this inadequacy of the most elementa- 
ry education for economic growth and development are quite obvious. 
It means that at independence the African countries continue to depend 
on ‘the outside world to help them run their “aHaits- This has led 
to the paradox of governments in whith-the-ministers are Africans, 
but some civil servants and technicians are still British and French. The 
governments of Ghana, Western Nigeria, and Eastern Nigeria are 
forced to spend 40 per cent of their budget for education. 
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Table |: Product and population of selected African countries 
No. of . Natl. e ~ 
Area in |Population People Cities Natl. sg income % of P ad pe - 
Country (1000) sq.| in 1000's | Per over oe per |Population opulation) f dult 
- f U.S. $ : European |Illiterates 
miles! |for 1955! |*9¥"@ | 100,000| ° capita | Urban 4* os 

mile ! 24 34e 1956 3e & Asian4*) 19505¢ 
Un. S. Africa 472 13,669 28 851) | 4,819 5 (57) 346 45.6 (51) | 23.8 (5D 55-60 
Ethiopia 409 20,000 50 1 604 (57) 30 — _ 95-99 
Kenya 225 6,048 26 1('48) 480 = (57) 7 — 42 ('57) 75-80 
Madagascar 228 4,776 21 1(51) 586: (57) 119 63 (56) | 1.5 (56) 65-70 
Tanganyika 363 8,324 23 0 406) (57) 48 3.5 (57) | 1.6 (57) 90-95 
Uganda 94 5,508 60 0 3215 (57) 575 — 1.3 (57) 70-75 
Zanzibar 1 278 272 | 0 27-35: (57) 117: — — — 
Rep. of Congo 905 12,600 @ 13 | 2°52) 976 (57) 76 — —_ 60-65 
C.A. Federation 488 7,069 16} 251) 959 (57) 132 82 (56) | 3.8 (56) 85-90 
Cameroon Rep. 167 3,146 18 | -0 451! (56) 142: | 5.8 (57) 5 (57) | 90-95 
Fr. E. Africa 969 4,680 5 | 0 614: (56) 126 4.7 (56) 5 (56) 95-99 
Fr. W. Africa 1,789 18,729 10 251) 2,523: (56) 133: 4.4 (56) 4 (56) 95-99 
Gambia » 4 285 70 | 0 16-20: (59) 63 — — 90-95 
Ghana 92 4,620 50 11°48) 912% (57) 194* —_ _ 75-80 
Nigeria ‘ 374 32,659 88 752) 2.186 (56 69 53.0 (52 — 85-90 
Sierra Leone 28 2.050 73 1) 0 147: (57 70 = — 90-95 






































1. Data on area, population, and density conflated from UN, Demographic Year- 
book, 1956, pp. 136-39 (square kilometers converted to square miles). a) Unofficial 
estimate. b) Colony and protectorate (population excludes immigrant laborers 
from other territories). c) Including British Cameroons. 


2. Data from Friedrich Burgdorfer (ed.), World Atlas of Population-Distribution 
of the Population of the Earth about the Year 1950, Hamburg, 1954, Map 41, Table D. 
d) See The American Assembly. The United States and Africa, June 1958, New 
York: Columbia University Press. 

3.Source: UN, Yearbook of National Account Statistics, 1958 (Sale No. 59, XVII 3); 
United Kingdom Colonial Office, Digest of Colonial Statistics, London, October- 
December 1958; Ministere de France d’Outer-Mer, Etas et Territoires d’Outer-Mer, 
1958: Tableaux economiques (provisional figures). See UN, Economic Survey of 
Africa Since 1950, New York, 1959 f) Converted from national currency units at 
official rates of exchange. g) Year beginning July 1; estimates of Bureau of 
Census and Statistics. h) Net product at factor cost. i) Gross domestic product 
at market prices. j) Gross domestic product at factor cost. k) Gross national 
product cost. 


4. Source: UN, Demographic Yearbook, 1948 Sale no. 1949 XIII., I); UN, Demogra- 
phic Yearbook, 1956 (Sales no. 1956 X. III. 5); France, Annuaire Statistique de 
Union Francaise, 1949-54; High Commissioner of the Republic for French West 
Africa, Direction Generale des Services Economiques et du Plan, A.O.F. 1957; 
Tableaux Economiques, Paris 1957; Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Economic 
Report, Salisbury 1957; Union of South Africa, Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
Monthly Bulletin, October 1958, Pretoria. Data based on population of representative 
urban areas in most of the countries included in the table. 


5. UNESCO, World Illiteracy at Mid-Century (Monographs on Fundamental Edu- 
cation), Paris 1957. Conflated by UNESCO on basis of available census data, other 
records, and nonstatistical information. Final UNESCO estimates based on de- 
finition of illiteracy as ability to read and write, and adult population as persons 
over 15 years. 


In short, the African countries still lack the basic economic 
structure on which profitable investment and a sound economy can be 
built. Business concerns wishing to establish mines or industries in 
Africa often have to provide their own power, train their own labor 
force, and import managers and technicians from abroad. Rapid -grewth 


wi in black Africa when the basic structure of transport, pub- 
Jic services, training in Skt : ér has been constructed. =~ 


Other factors militate against economic growth in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Nature’s capriciousness accounts for a great portion of the 
area being short of water, while thousands of acres of swampland 

—exist. As~rainfall is concentrated during a~relatively short season, 
Water would have to be stored to prevent drought and erosion. As 
Most of the soil is laterite, the intensified cultivation with little use of 
fertilzers has aggrevated the erosion problem. The relative poverty 
of fuel minerals has also been a major obstacle to growth, and~the 











er potential of Africa was not developed by~the 
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Economics of independence: mineral territories 


Profound economic changes have taken place in recent years in 
the two groups of sub-Saharan countries: a small but significant group 
in which minerals account for the bulk of the domestic exports—the 
Union of South Africa, the Central African Federation, South West 
Africa and the Republic of Congo (Leopoldville); and a second group, 
including most of the other countries in sub-Saharan Africa, whose 
exports are primarily agricultural. 

Two-thirds of all the foreign investment in Africa between 1870 
and 1936 went to the “mineral territories,” according to Professor 
S. H. Frankel in his Capital Investment in Africa. Two inferences can 
be drawn from this: (1) mining has been a great stimulant fo African 
economic development; and (2) the “mineral territories” are the most 
economically advanced—African territories. Minerals account for sibre 
than half of South Africa’s export of merchandise and gold; for 60 per 
cent to 63 per cent of Congo (Leopoldville) and the Central African 
Federation; and 95 per cent of Northern Rhodesia. 


The Union of South Africa—The Union of South Africa received 
two-fifths of the foreign capital in sub-Saharan Africa between 1870 and 
1936, and, with foreign investment on the increase, it received further 
funds from American, British, and Swiss sources between 1947 and 1950. 
The extraction of “fissionable’” material as a by-product of gold, 
augmented this trend and led to an increase in South African exports 
from $10.6 million in 1953 to $107.8 million in 1956. 

As the leading industrial country in sub-Saharan Africa, South 
Africa has seen enormous industrial expansion in the last quarter of 
a century. From 1929 to 1955, manufacturing displaced mining as the 
largest contributor to the national income, and now engages one million 
workers or twice as many as mining. Nonetheless, mining has played 
the major part in the industrial expansion of South Africa in terms 
of the—vaive— abor force engaged in their 
prodiction. And this is all the more Significant because manufacturing 
and construction can expand in countries like South Africa, with an 
otherwise limited external and internal_market, only if primary in- 
dustries-expand. 

Although South Africa has the cheapest coal at pit’s head in the 
world, and thus can generate power at a lower rate than hydro-electric 
power, its future industrial expansion is beset by a scanty supply of 
power and by the enormous social instability inherent in its racial and 
political policy. 

The Central African Federation—Second only to South Africa_jn 
the value of its exported revenue, the Central “African Federation 
derives two-thirds of its exports from minerals. Nearly 62 per cent 
of this is contributed by Northern Rhodesia which, as the economic 
heart of the Federation, is the world’s second copper producer. In the 
Federation, as in South Africa, capital investment inereaSed phenom- 
enally after the war, 45 per cent coming from external sources. 

Dependent on the production of gold, asbestos, and chrome, which 
doubled the value of mineral output between 1949 and 1956, and of 
tobacco, which underwent a 300 per cent rise in production between 1939 
to 1956, Southern Rhodesia has seen a steady expansion of secondary 
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Table II: 


Hydroelectric power and projects in Africa? 


























-— 
Per Capita Hydro-electric projects Capacity 
Country ee Production proposed and partly thousands 
in kw-hr constructed 2 of kw-hr 
Algeria 1,016.0 106 
Egypt (UAR) “1,693.0 71 Aswan (Nile) ¢ 1,280 
Libya 73.9 68 
Morocco 939.0 97 
Tunesia 252.04 67 
U. S. Africa 18,947.0 1,362 
Ethiopia 72.5 4 
Kenya 268.0 44 
Madagascar 62.4 13 
Mauritius 43.3 76 
Mozambique 81.84 14 
Reunion 6.46 22 
Somaliland (Hahan) 7.0 5 
Sudan 60.1 6 
Tanganyika 131.9 16 
Uganda 148.8 27 Owen Falls (Nile) ¢ 155 
Zanzibar 6.9 25 
Belgian Congo 2,489.0 194 Inga (Congo) ¢ 25,000 ¢ 
Marinel (Seile) 221 
N. Rhodesia 1,054.0 483 
S. Rhodesia 1,363.0 550 Kariba (Zambezi) 4 1,200 
Nyasaland 9.5> 4 
Ruanda-Urundi 5.7 1 
Angola 95.8 22 
Cameroons (Fr.) 237.8 75 Edea II (Sanaga) ¢ 125 
Fr. E. Africa 39.0 8 Kouilou (Mid-Congo) ¢ 800 
Fr. W. Africa 168.0 9 Koukure 500 
(Koukure, Guinea) ¢ 
Gambia 8.0 28 
Ghana 282.0 60 Ajena (Volta) ¢ 1,200 
Liberia 30.5% 24 
Nigeria 331.0 10 
Sierra Leone 143 7 
Togoland (Fr.) 2.7 2 














1. Source: UN, Statistical Yearbook, 1958; Unternehmenverband Ruhrbergbau, 
Die Kohlenwirtschaft der Welt in Zahlen, Essen, 1958; World Power Conference, 
Report, Montreal, 1958; See also UN, Economic Survey of Africa Since 1950, 1959. 
a) 1956 b) 1955 2. Data from miscellaneous official and unofficial sources as of 
Nov. 1957. Many other smaller projects are proposed, under construction, or have 
come into operation since then. c) under construction. d) partly or fully oper- 
ating. e) study in preliminary or advanced stage. f) estimated power yield 10 
times capacity of the Grand Coulee, or present power consumption in Western 
Europe. 


industries in recent years. With iron, steel, cement, and building 
materials pivotal, and service industries, agriculture, and mineral 
extraction peripheral, Southern Rhodesia is second only to South 
Africa in its level of industrialization. 

As the poorest unit in the Federation, Nyasaland’s agrarian 
economy is based on the production of tobacco, cotton, peanut, maize, 
and tung oil. With a surplus of cheap labor—its main asset to the 
Federation—Nyasa workers migrate to the Rhodesias and South 
Africa, where comparatively higher wages prevail. Thus, there is 
more Nyasa wage employment outside of, than in Nyasaland. In 1955, 
108,000 Nyasa workers were in Nyasaland, as against 100,000 in South- 
ern Rhodesia, 42,000 in South Africa, and 8,000 in other territories. 
The vacuum created by the estimated 160,000 Nyasa migrant workers 
is filled by an inflow of migrant workers from Mozambique, where 
even lower wages prevail. This outflow of labor from Nyasaland, as 
from Mozambique, results in the inflow of money and goods to both 
countries, adding somewhat to the wealth and welfare of their people. 

To remedy the deplorable economic situation of Nyasaland, the 
present five year plan of the territory has earmarked $26,600,000 
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for capital development, to be dispensed amongst agricultural assist- 
ance, communication, and education. Equally as important is the 
a design to stabilize the level of Lake Nyasa and to control the flow 
of the Shire River. Future economic development in Nyasaland depends 
on the improvement of peasant agriculture, the conservation of land 
resources and their efficient use, and the general improvement of cash 
crops such as tea, cotton, groundnuts, and tobacco which remain the 
bedrock of the territory’s economy. 


Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville)—-Like the other “mineral 

territories”, the Congo experienced tremendous economic exp yansion 
during the Tast decade. With some of the world’s richest copper depos- 
its, and producing 75 per cent of the world’s supply of industrial 
diamonds, the Congo is also an important supplier of uranium and 
other strategic minerals. In addition, the Congo possesses the greatest 
hydro-electric potential_inthe world. The partial development of this 
at the Le Marinel installation in Katanga provides electric power to 
the Rhodesia copper mines, and promises much for future Congolese 
industrial development. But it is the proposed hydro-electric power 
scheme at the Inga, which could ultimately produce between 25 and 
40 million kilowatts, that symbolizes the industrial future of the Congo. 
More than ten times the size of the Grand Coulee, this could produce 
more power than Western Europe presently consumes, and at a mere 
fraction of what this would now cost. 

The intensification of mineral extraction due to the international 
crises of the past two decades, created an increased demand for 
domestic commercial and industrial structures, enhanced the build- 
ing industry, and led to a rapid increase in the local manufacture of 
paint, varnish, and cement. Other industrial developments include 
breweries, mining chemicals and explosives, vegetable oil refining, 
textiles, and tobacco and cigarettes. This growth of industry increased 
the number of Africans in wage employment from 700,000 in 1953 to 
1,183,000 in 1955. 

However, this economic expansion is rather uneven among the 
various regions of the Congo. Leopoldville and Katanga Provinces 
have seen the largest increase in the labor force and their capitals. 
Leopoldville with 330,000 Africans and Elizabethville with 130,000 are 
the largest African cities in the Congo. The economic pull of Katanga 
and Leopoldville has been so great that 47 per cent of their working 
population come from Kasai, Orientale, and the Equator Provinces. An 
additional 40,000 migrant Angola laborers are in domestic labor, petty 
trading, or estuary work in Leopoldville Province. 


Generalizations about the mineral territories—The_exploitation 
of minerals attracted capital and start concentric economic wave, 
whieh toe delaoment- af sian oh mes of omni 
tion, qd electric power In turn, these engendered the growth of 
urban areas as and the provision of housin other ban 


necessities. .. Concurrently, the production of crops and livestock ¢ expand- 
ed to feed the new urban_agglomerations, resulting tn the” further 
development of local industries. = 

A complementary aspect of this industrial development is_ the 
steady rural exodus due to the 300 per cent difference between urban 
and rural wages. In the Central African Federation, labor migrates 
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from Nyasaland to Rhodesian ‘copper belts; in Congo, from Kasai, 
Orientale, and Equatorial to Katanga and Leopoldville; and in South 
Africa, from the Native Reserves, the High Commissioned Territories 
(Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland), Nyasaland and Mozam- 
bique into manufacturing and extractive activities in the Rand, Johan- 
nesburg, Peitermaritizburg, Durban, and other industrial hubs. There 
are now more than half a million Africans in Johannesburg, compared 
to 387,000 Europeans. 








Table Ill: Relation of unionized labor and wage earning 
population 
Number of Perc. of Total Number of 
Country Wage Earners Population Trade Unionists 

Fr. W. Africa 350,000 2.0 70,000 
Fr. E. Africa 190,000 4.2 10,000 
Fr. Cameroons 125,000 4.0 35,000 
Nigeria a 500,000 1.5 150,000 
Gold Coast (Ghana) 200,000 4.5 25,000 
Sierra Leone 80,000 4.0 20,000 
Gambia 5,000 25 1,500 
Belgian Congo b 1,000,000 8.5 6,000 
Uganda 280,000 4.0 1,500 
Kenya 450,000 8.0 32,000 
Tanganyika 400,000 60 400 
Br. Somaliland 2,000 6.3 0 
Somalia 25,000 2.0 3,700 
Zanzibar 5,000 4.0 900 
N. Rhodesia 250,000 13.0 50,000 
Nyasaland 120,000 5.0 1,000 
S. Rhodesia 530,000 24.0 0 
Sudan 200,000 2.0 100,00 




















Table conflated primarily from following sources: Bulletin of the Inter-African 
Labor Institute, Oct. 31, 1953; UN, Enlargement of the Exchange Economy in 
Tropical Africa, 1954; Note sur le Syndicalisme en Afrique Noire in Le Travail en 
Afrique Noire, Presence Africaine, 1952; Walter Bown, Colonia! Trade Unions, Fa- 
bian Colonial Bureau, 1954; teritorial annual reports. See also ‘“‘Workers and 
Peasants” in Thomas Hodgkin, Nationalism in Colonial Africa, London, Frederick 
Muller, Ltd., 1956. a) includes British Cameroons. b) includes Ruanda Urundi. 


Although—industrial_expansion—in_South—Africa_ is beset by the 
shortage of labor, the rural exodus continues to deprive agriculture 
of oe Bie workers. Intra- or inter-territorial labor migration, 





addition, ‘it fosters the meer rst type of natal and proletarianization. 
The detribalized migrant _workers become ‘social parians in their new 
setting in “Spite _of the enormous sacrifice of leaving their cherished 


ones at home. Humiliated by the most pernicious social forces, they 





invent and direct their own brand of inhumanity against their own 


people, with all the _viciousness of their embittered souls. The social 


Malaise and anomie bred by settings that know no justice for these 


expatriate-proletarians have been portrayed by such African writers 
as Peter Abrahams and Ezekiel Mphahlele and their English counter- 
parts such as Phyllis Altham, Nardimer Gordimer, Alan Paton, 
Michael Scott, and Doris Lessing. 
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Yet the question of migrant labor is only one aspect of the problem 
of African labor in the mineral territories, particularly in the Union 
of South Africa and the Central African Federation. In South Africa, 
there_is enormous disparity between the wages paid to African and 


European workers. The African worker is confined to menial jobs_and 





-ts deprived of thdse major instruments by which the proletariat _im- 
proves-its-tot-in- modem industrial societies—the union and the-strike. 
Unionization of African Tabor is illegal, and the use of the strik 
an economic weapon has been ruthlessly supressed. While—conditions 
are slightly better in the Central African Federation, only in the 
copper belt of Northern Rhodesia is African labor significantly union- 
ized. Here it has tried_to si Spier equal payor 
equal work, and to advance Africans to jobs which were previously 


racially restricted. a 
Bessie. Mion nin 














Economics of independence: agricultural territories 


Three types of crops—are—produced in the agricultural territeries: 
(1) subsistence crops (yams and sweet potatoes), which are grown 





foF household consumption of the peasant and his family; (2) commercial 
crops (cocoa, coffee, and cotton), which are grown mostly for export; 
and (3) subsistence-commercial crops (palm oil and yams)—which can 
_be exported or sold_in the loca] market. The extent to which the 
commercial or quasi-commercial crops prevail is a measure of the change 
of the indigenous economies from subsistence to market production. 


The-subsistenee-sector_ of agriculture remains predominant in the 
econemies—of_the_ agricultural _terPttories—it—eleims—about 70 per cent 


of the total cultivated area of tropical Afriéa,imctudifig 81 per cent of 
the cultivated area in French West Africa, 73 per cent in French 
Equatorial Africa, 67 per cent in Uganda, 59 per cent in Nigeria, 58 per 
cent in the Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville), and 25 per cent in 
Ghana. Only in French Equatorial Africa, Ghana, and Uganda do ex- 
port crops claim a larger area than locally marketed ones; and the 
reverse is true for Nigeria, Congo, Southern Rhodesia, and French 
West Africa, which have large urban populations. Thus, th ‘th 
of population and expansion of export income has chee dee Saeie 
mate: for egriculeural products. The emergence of a relatively large 
industrial population engaged in trade, mirifig, industry, transport 
service, and government has been a further-sttmutant.—— 


French West Africa—Transport facilities in French West Africa 
have developed in response to the production and shipment of com- 
mercial crops within and outside the territory. This received a new 
premium after the Second World War and claimed 55 per cent of the 
$447,000,000 invested in the territory by Fond d’ Investment pour le 
development economique et social des territories d@’ Outer-Mer (Invest- 
ment Fund for Economic and Social Development of Overseas Terri- 
tories. ) 

The economy of French West Africa is still largely dependent on 
agricultural produce. In Senegal, for example, the production of ‘pea- 
nuts rose from 240,000 tons in 1913 to 540,000 tons in 1955 or 95 per 
cent of the total export. Peanut derivates—cake and oil—are exported 
to France and North Africa. Whereas Senegal is mono-crop, the Ivory 
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Coast is agriculturaly diverse, producing coffee, cocoa, bananas, WILLIAMS: 


“ lumber, and palm oil. Its coffee export—the third largest in the world The African 
” —accounts for half its total export revenue, while cocoa accounts for revolution 
nd a third. Mali, like the Niger, the Voltaic Republic, and Mauritania on 
“"_ the fringe of the arid Sahara, is sparsely populated. A non-agricultural 
ce. economy, Mali’s main economic activity is the export of livestock to 

the coastal areas—Dakar, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Ghana, and Nigeria. 
a It also supplies an outflow of migrant labor into Senegambia to grow 


ne peanuts, Guinea and Ivory Coast to work on banana and coffee 
plantations, and Ghana to work in mines, cocoa farms and as domestics. 















































n- 
od Ghana—Although Ghana produces and exports gold, diamonds, 
manganese, bauxite, kola nuts, and timber, _cocoa accounted for 70 per 
cent gf its revenues in 1956. In 1954, it provided € 61 per cent of the 
Government revenue, and it continues to to be the major | source of 
developmental funds. However, it has posed a a problem for the Ghanaian 
economy because it fluctuates in_price_on the world market,~and— 
; “Because it is threatened by the swollen shoot disease. = 
wt - Central marketing through the statutory Cocoa Marketing Board, 
‘ial has not only afforded the peasant farmers an insurance against the 
rt: gyrations of prices, but has also led to the a accumulation of a—targe 
can reserve, on which the government has drawn, increasingly to finance 
the public projects. ‘Thus Ghana has made enormous progress on many 
nge fronts since 1951. More than $70 million has been spent on the develop- 
ion. ment of transport and communications, and over 60 million on edu- 
the cation. 
ent An_ aspect of this development—is—the-growth of small industries, 
of and_the—increasing diversification of agricultural production. Ghana’s 
— economic _future,-however, is symbolized by _ the vast \ Volta River 
per Project. Aside from other purposes, this will harness hydro-electric 
bin power to smelt Ghana’s bauxite deposit and to advance the country’s 
ons progress along the coveted road of industrialization. Already thoroughly 
the studied, the Project is now entrusted to the Kaiser Aluminium Company 
meh of America for completion. 
wth Nigeria—With one sixth of Africa’s population, Nigeria’s variety 
rnal of agricultural products include cocoa, rubber, cotton, palm oil, palm 
arge kernel, peanuts and timber. Palm oil and kernels, cocoa, peanuts and 
port peanut oil, and rubber accounted for 24, 23, 19.4 and 7 per cent respec- 
tively of total Nigerian exports in 1959. 
rica Although predominantly agricultural, Nigeria’s trade increased 
-om- from-$389_million in 1949 to $940 million in 1959. Even if allowance“is. 
new made for the decline in value of the pound sterling, this is still a 
the remarkable increase; and there is every reason to believe that there 
«bb will be further incrase in view of the ambitious development plans the 
vest- Nigerian government now endorses. Exports doubled during 1949-59 


erri- and imports tripled as the result of a shift in the import pattern. 
Capital and producer goods are now as important to Nigeria as con- 
€ on sumer goods, which had formed the bulk of the imports before. 

‘pea- Nigeria’s economic expansion has consisted of two parts: (1) the 
per | intensificatton—-and—diversification of agricultural production ~and—(2) 
orted the provision of a viable infra-structure as secondary industries are 
[vory introdu uced. The intensification of agricultural production is designed 
for increased export earnings as a stimulus for industrial expansion, 
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whereas diversification would aid immeasurably the expansion of the 
domestic market for food. The 1946-56 Federal 10-year development 
plan provided the basic facilities for future economic development. 
The main feature of the subsequent 5 year plan (1956-1960), estimated 
at $225 million, was the development of communication, which alone 
claimed $143 million or 56 per cent of the total capital expenditure. 

The implementation of the above economic program, together 
with the development plans of the various regions, have stimulated 
the growth of new industries, including canning, textile mills, cement 
and asbestos works, automobile assembly, breweries, sawmills, ply- 
wood and plastic factories, as well as the contemplated steel mill and 
oil refinery. But the future promise of this expansion will depend upon 
the availability of venture capital. 


Economics of independence: recent growth 


Since the war, constitutional change has been accompanied by 
rapia@ @conomic growth. There was -a—steady—shitt—from—subsistence 
farming to the production of cash crops. Soil and water were con- 
served-and-swampland and desert reclaimed. As a result, agricultural 
production has risen by more than one half since-1938,which is well 
above the average incréase in the world as a whole. 

Along With this agricultural _ ‘boom, ‘secondary industry- grew to 
embrace the production of various goods—flour milling, soap manufac- 
ture, breweries, textile factories, building material production, auto- 
“mobile assembly, plastic work, shoe manufacture, etc. In. West Africa 
in particular the exploitation of new mineral deposits began—the great 
bauxite reserves of Ghana and “Guinea, the iron ore of Mauritania, 
Liberia, Sierra Leone and Guinea, the Manganese of Franceville in 
the French Congo, and the oil of the Niger Delta in Nigeria. In addition 
the population in the principal towns expanded enormously—Dakar 
(Senegal) and Conakry (Guinea) doubled in size in ten years; the 
population of Abidjan (Ivory Coast) and Luanda (Angola) tripled in 
10 years; and Lagos (Nigeria) has grown at the rate of 10,000 a year. 

The number of non- -agricultural workers doubled, and the total 


number of wage-earners increased at a still faster rate. Improvement 


in-transport facilities and power installations seems* to be the most 
notable achievement of the agricultural economies during the -post- 
war years. Transport claimed half of the first (1946-53) and a quarter 
of the second (1954-57) French African Modernization Scheme. 
Nigeria and Ghana have spent $112 million and $78 million from 1955- 
60 on transport and harbor construction. In the neighboring Ivory 
Coast, Abidjan’s harbor has been modernized to such a point that it 
is second only to Dakar. And between 1948 and 1955, more than $114 
million was spent on railway and port developments in East Africa. 


T i shievements of the postwar period have not been 
at the expense of social development. Medical facilities; in terms of 














betir the number of -deeters_and-hvspital beds, increased by 35 per cent 
to 100 per cent in most places between 1946 and 1956. But e ion, 


which began to_touch a substantial number of the sthool- -age popula- 
tion*for-the~-first—time,_is_ most indicative of the revolution i in “social 
development. Whereas in 1947 only 128,000 were in school in the former 
French West African territories out of an estimated school age popu- 
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Table IV: Percentage distribution of wage earners in selected 
African countries 




















Total | 
Number of Mining Building | Elec- | Trans- 
Country Wage |Agricul-/ & Manv- & tricity | Com- | porta- Other 
Earners | ture & |Quarry-/facturing) Con- & | merce! tion & | Services| Activi- 
(in Forestry| ing struction| Gas | Commu- ties 
thousands) | nication 
Algeria (1954) | 1,035.2 | 56.9 11 6.7 47 |01 | 25 2.6 5.7 | 198 
Morocco @ 
Moslems (1952) 928.3 | 37.9 2.0 10.6 82); — 2.5 25.1 11.8 1.9 
Jews (1951) 27.1 0.7 _ 50.2 —-}|}— 12.5 17.7 18.8 _ 
Belgian Congo 1,146.7 | 25.7 88] 106 | 103 | — 6.2 7.5 3.7 | 27.3 
(1957) 
Rhodesia and 1,039.3 | 345 9.5 11.4 14.2 0.9 5.4 2.5 21.7 _ 
Nyasaland 
(Federation - 1956 
Southern Rhodesia 610.0 | 40.7 10.0 12.3 95 0.9 49 2.2 19.4 — 
(1956) 
Northern Rhodesia 263.1 15.4 143 9.4 24.4 1.1 5.5 3.0 26.9 a 
(1956) 
Nyasaland (1956) 164.3 | 418 0.3 11.1 15.3 08 6.8 25 21.5 _ 
Ruanda-Urundi 1143 | 20.0 15.0 6.7 10.2 2.3 12.6 11.9 17.8 3.4 
(1957) 
Kenya (1957) 5546 | 45.3 14 8.5 3.6 03 4.1 74 29.4 _ 
Madagascar (1957) 247.6 39.1 3.2 8.7 79 — 9.2 3.8 28.0 _ 
Tanganyika (1951) 430.5 | 49.1 3.0 46 26 -- 23 2.9 36.5 — 
Uganda (1956) 225.7 | 275 24 11.0 16.4 — 23 3.9 36.4 — 
Ghana © (1956) 261.6 16.1 12.0 6.6 17.6 ~- 10.6 8.7 28.4 a 
Sierra Leone (1954 42.0 5.5 11.7 _— 26.2 o 119 11.9 32.9 — 












































Source: International Labor Office, African Labour Survey, 1958 (Geneva); 
Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1958; Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Ministry of Finance, Economic Report, 1958; Kenya, Statistical Abstract, 1958 
(Nairobi); Tanganyika, Statistical Abstract, 1958 (Dar es Salaam); Uganda, 
Statistical Abstract, 1958, (Entebbe); High Commisioner of the Republic for 
French West Africa, A.O.F. 1957: Tableaux Economiques; Belgium, Ministry of 
Colonies, La situation economiques du Congo belge et du Ruanda-Urundi, 1957 
and 1958; United Kingdom Colonial Office, Digest of Colonial Statistics, No. 37, 
April — June 1958 (London, 1958); Mozambique, Recenseamento Geral da Populacao 
Civilizada em 1955 (Lourenco Marques, 1958). See UN, Economic Survey of Africa 
Since 1950, 1959 (New York). 

a) Excluding military personnel in barracks. 

b) Excluding certain regions which were not enumerated. 

c) Information obtained from annual returns from employees; coverage not 

complete. 


lation of 2.4 million, about 377,000 of 2.8 million attended school in 
1957. Thus the rate of school attednance grew in a decade from 5 per 
cent to over 13 per cent. 

The increased tempo of development since 1946 has not quite 
revolutionized the economies of the agricultural territories. Over 80 
per cent of the population still remains largely within the subsistence 
sector of the economy. The production of export agricultural crops 
still predominates in the foreign trade sector, with 70 per cent of the 
total export earnings accounted for by sale of cocoa, peanuts, palm 
produce, cotton, coffee, and rubber. 


Economics of independence: capital accumulation 


Despite the remarkable growth of the agricultural territories in 
recent years, there is still a significant difference between the rate 
and nature of the economic development of the agricultural territories 
and the mineral territories. The economic development of South Africa, 


the most advanced industrial state on > -was—due—-to-its 


teady_access_to-investment_capital,both_frem—without~and within. 


Where can such capital come from for the-other countries? 
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Table V: Trade of selected African countries 





























Value of . . | Total Export} Value of |Total Imports 
Sear ‘otal Exports) ba yp Prenapery to U.S. as %| Total Export) from U.S. as 
$ U.S. Orn waleal® % of Total! | of Total $ U.S. % of Total 
Millions ! shi vachssalbincisic Export ! Millions 2 Imports 3 
Egypt ' 392.14 Yotton, Textiles 85.0 5.2 499.4 11.9 
Ethiopia and Eritrea 63.3 Coffee, Goatskin 63.8 26.5 62.5 9.1 
Ghana 266.1% (Cocoa, Manganese 84.9 19.4 217.3 3.0 
Liberia 33.4 Rubber, Iron Ore 89.6 84.8 22.5 ? 
Libya 11.1 Peanuts, Esparto 29.7 — 34.4 5.8 
Morocco . 293.7 —— Phosphate 26.3 4.2 488.5 6.7 
arley 
Sudan 125.2 Cotton, Gum Arabic 69.0 2.9 141.6 9 
Tunisia 1143 Vheat, Natural 32.7 18 174.2 3.2 
‘ , Phosphate 
Union of S. Africa 874.3¢ [Wool, Fissionable 26.5 8.4 1,290.6 17.9 
: Materials 
Belgian Congo 412.24 (Copper, Coffee 44.1 17.1 371.1 144 
Algeria 419.3 Wines J, Iron Ore 46.6 1.2 632.6 2.1 
French E. Africa 67.8 Cotton, Wood 63.8 14 94.9 44 
French W. Africa 300.1 Coffee, Groundnuts 43.2 5.3 360.0 3.1 
Madagascar 86.0 Coffee, Rice 52.3 10.5 129.7 2.5 
Angola 112.9 Coffee ', Diamonds 60.4 31.0 91.3 12.3 
Mozambique 55.7¢ |Cotton, Copra 44.5 6.2 85.3 13.4 
Portuguese Guinea 5.0 (Groundnuts i, 75.3 0.1 oa ase 
Coconuts 
Br. Somaliland 3.2 heep, Sheepskins 63.9 — 6.7 14 
Gambia 8.5 -|Groundnuts, 88.2 — 8.0 11.2 
rude Material 
Kenya and Uganda 179.6% offee, Cotton 67.8 10.7 250.4 3.5 
Nigeria - 385.5 = ‘ocoa, Groundnuts 43.1 10.1 334.3 3.1 
Rhodesia + Nyasaland 438.8 ‘opper, Tobacco 78.9 12.1 355.7 2.9 
Sierra Leone 30.4 ron Ore, 65.4 16.8 38.4 — 
almkernels 
Zanzibar 16.4 loves, Coconut Oil 74.6 42 15.8 —— 
Fr. Cameroons 85.5 ‘ocoa, Coffee 67.0 10.1 92.4 45 
Somaliland (Italian) 8.0 ruits ", Hides 75.5 22 12.2 49 
Tanganyika (British) 98.95 isal, Coffee 53.4 11.7 97.0 — 
Togoland (French) 20.7 * ocoa, Green Coffee! 66.5 4.0 15.1 —— 








1. Source: except otherwise stated, data from UN. Yearbook of International 
Trade Statistics, 1955, passim; values converted from national currencies to 
U.S. dollars at factors used by UN for conversion of foreign trade statistics 
for January—August, 1957 UN, Reaction of International Trade, Oct., 1957; Stat. 
Papers, Series T, pp. 71-2). 

i. Millions of skins or carats 

j. Million hectoliters 

k. Data from France, Ministere de La France D’Outre-Mer, Bulletin Mensuel de 
Statistique D’Outre-Mer, July-August 1956 page 23, 30 

1. Data from Portugeuse Guinea, Servicos de Estastica, Anuario Estastico, 1950-1 

m. Data from United Kingdom, Board of Trade, The Commonwealth and Ster- 
ling Area, Statistical Abstract, No. 76, 1955. 

n. Of this 99.9 per cent was fresh fruit nuts in 1953 and 1954. 

2. Source: UN, Statistical Yearboook, 1956, pp. 404-9 converted at national cur- 
rencies to US dollars by the UN at factors provided by the International 
Monetary Fund. 

a. Excluding trade with the Sudan 

b. Including British Togoland 

c. UN approximations tor present customs union which includes Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland and South West Africa, 

d. Including Ruanda-Urundi 

e. Including Manica and Sofala 

f. Excluding trade with Tanganyika 

g. Including British Cameroons 

i. Imports f.o.b. 

3. Data U. S. Department of Commerce, Bur. Foreign Commerce, Trade of the 
United States with Africa, 1955 and Comparisons with 1952-54 (World Trade Infor- 
mation Service, Pt. 3, No. 56-36, Sept. 1956) 

q .Includes Comoro Islands and Reunion 

p. Includes French Togoland 

r. Includes Cape Verde Island, Sao Thome and Princpe. 

s. Represents total for the group : Kenya, Tangayika, Uganda, Zanzibar and 
Pemba. 

t. Represents total for the group: Sierra Leone, Gambia and smaller British 
island possessions. 


It can come from domestic capital formation, from foreign private 
capital, or from foreign public capital through governmental agencies 
or through a multi-lateral international agency. 

In some of the sub-Saharan countries, existing local industry and/ 
or agriculture have been the source for capital funds. The Belgian 
Congo financed 70 per cent of its $1.008 billion ten-year development 
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plan by the reinvestment of profits. South Africa has invested nearly 
20 per cent of its national income annually since 1956, when foreign 
investment began to slack off. Ghana financed its 1951-56 Development 
Plan of $218.4 million from the reserves of the Cocoa Marketing Board, 
although the fall in the price of cocoa in 1954 and 1957 slackened the 
implementation of future developmental plans. (A similar effect was 
produced by the drop in the price of copper in Rhodesia in 1957.) Thus, 
sustained demand for the primary goods which are pivotal in some 
African economies is more important to economic growth under certain 
conditions than direct financial aid. 


Certain social problems affect domestic capital accumulation. 


Communal _ownership— of TIand_miliates against_ improvement, while 


partial « nae = land leads _ to endless litigation, inhibiting 
impedes" capital aaa by Aisne —oenniaitinn of a small 
measure of Capital is regarded by relatives as an indica indication that one 


could support them. This has led to phenomenon of Afriean-urban life 


which Balandier and Sautter call paratisme—famitiale-—This~ is 
the practice by which a_bush or town relative visits_his town. eousin 


expense of the latter. A pilot-study—by—Pr--Busia, the Ghanatan 
sociologist, shows that “the number of dependants increases with 
rises in salary: so that while married men in the lowest income group 
(£2 to £4 per month) have, on the the average, only 4.4 dependants 
those in the highest income group (£15 to £25 per month) have 8.25.” 
Thus—those earning comparatively high wages are often in dire 
financial difficulties. This is viewed by the enterprising youth as an 

~ ghstacle to Individual advancement. though respect of tradition has 
helped to preserve the practice. But the practice enjoys social validity 
in the almost automatic way it redistributes-African—income-in-favor 
of the poorest _who, in furr,—render—some—domiestic services to their 
benefactors. There is another way in which African communalism in- 
hibits capital formation. Afriean—businesses rarely last for more than 
a_generation. When the owner dies, the assets of his concern are 
distributed among the members of his family. Seldom does~an individ- 
ual_ member—a_son or cousin—inherit—the business. This collectivist 
proclivity of African social values might well mean that capital accu- 
mulation could follow a decidedly different path from that of the 
private entrepreneur of the Western industrial age. Conceivably, 
African communalism could be modernized to harness the capital upon 
which to underpin industrial advance. Co-operatives, such the ones 
which have been successful in Uganda, could serve the end of capital 
accumulation without denying the collectivist values of the African 
milieux. 











Private capital has also played a notable part in financing develop- 
ment in sub-Saharan Africa, particularly in the Union of South Africa, 
the Central African Federation, and the Congo Republic (Leopoldville). 
Of an estimated $1.78 billion invested in South Africa in the nine years 
that followed the -war, $1.4 billion came largely from private British 
investors. Similarly, 70 per cent of the $81.2 million foreign capital 
invested in the Central African Federation came from private sources. 
This is equally true for the other British territories, where more than 
50 per cent of the injected foreign capital is private. 

Furthermore, public capital from foreign governmental agencies, 
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the International Bank, etc. accounts for more than half of the total 
foreign capital in the less favored African territories. France is the 
great exponent of state capital in Africa. Under the post-war plans for 
its African territories, it undertook to pay one-half of the expenditure 
on economic development and two-thirds of the expenditure on social 
development. Through FIDES (Fond d’Investissement pour le Deve- 
lopment Economique et Social), France pumped more than $1.12 
billion into Afrique Noire between 1946 and 1958. In addition, it contin- 
ues to provide capital to the same territories at the annual rate of 
$148 million as direct grants through FIDES or as “soft loans” by 
Caisse Centrale—a special part of the French Government. 


Compared to this great venture, British public investment in 
Africa has been negligible. While the Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Fund provided $240 million up to 1956, the Colonial Development 
Corporation (CDC) supplemented this with an investment of $140 
million in various African projects. These, and the regular assistance 
for administrative costs and emergencies, bring the British capital 
assistance to its African dependencies to about $70 million annually. 
In addition to this actual outlay of funds for economic and social 
development, British assist investment in the African territories in 
two other ways: (1) by guaranteeing the loans of her African depen- 
dencies on the London Market, and (2) by releasing portions of its 
subscription to the World Bank so that its African territories, as mem- 
bers of the sterling bloc, can purchase World Bank loans. 

What conclusions can be reached about the problem of capital 
investment in Africa within the scope of this survey? The first is that 
the mineral territories—the Union of South Africa, the Central African 
Federation, and Congo—which received three-fifths of all capital in- 
vestment in Africa prior to the Second World War, received more 
than half of the same in the post-war years. These mineral territories 
have been favored by both private and public foreign capital. 

What makes the mineral territories so attractive for capital in- 
—from 6 te 10 per cent a year—with reinvestment ranging from 20 to 
30 per cent of the domestic expenditure. This rate of growth has led 
to a fantastic increase in national income. In the second—place;—theré 
is the assumption that Europeans or whites are in control. Before 
Ghana’s.independence spurred African nationalism, this control seemed 
absolute, eternal, and_immufable. But the 1958 riots in Leopoldvitle 
proved a prelude to a Congolese indeper tence which has seen the near 
total disequilibrium of social, economic, and political life. Similarly, 
African apprehension in Nyasaland, and the disturbances which ensued, 
now appear as the albatross of a dissolved Central African Federation. 
The Afrikans’ implicit faith in his boorskap, and in the inherent good- 
ness_of apartheid, has found a growing counter-current in Bantu-pro- 
test, which moved from _a conciliatory position to the militant position 
of the Pan-Afrieanist_Conegress. : 

The effect of all these is to shake invesors’ faith in the political 
stability of the mineral countries. This growing want of confidence has 


led to sizable capital repatriation from South Africa. In its Economic | 


Bulletin of May 1960, the Netherlands Bank of South Africa estimated 


that in two months that South Africa’s gold and foreign exchange | 


reserves fell by more than $63.3 million, due to capital outflow arising 
from the political and racial disturbances in Shrappeville. 
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ne Politics of independence: nationalism WILLIAMS: 
or } The African 
re Nationalism-grew out-of the internal contradictions of the colonial __ revolution 
al order. As a social movement, however, it has—consisted of three main 

e- elements: 1) a pervasive antipathy tawands alien rule, particularly that 

12 | of the European powers; 2) a quest for moral status in Africa and the— 

n- | world at large, -whtch-ts—partly a result of the African’s-Tespense to 

of Western humanism; and 3) the continuing influence and the conscious 

by reinforcement of the sociocultural values that are indigenous to Africa. 

The drive to eliminate foreign rule has led generally to a common 

in gutlook, a _ solidarity of feeling, and an integration of emotional atti- 

el- tudes against the two types of imperialism that have prevailed in “sub- 
nt | Saharan Africa: the classical and the local. Classical imperialism, as ad- 
40 | ministered from _the capitals of the European powers, prevailed main- 
ice | yin West Africa. On various occasions, it provided channels for reg- 

tal istering African grievances _ _ and” gaining limited _concessions._While 
lly. such palliatives were—often m meager compared to nationalist demands, 
‘ial they have often paved the way to further change and compromise. 

in This was in diametric opposition es a oe ogigeman 
en- settlers ad ered on the spot uike the colonial policies in the 

its capital, the white settler waS afraid to discuss the African’s grievances 
m- with him lest this was construed as an implicit recognition of equality. 











‘tal set off an avalanche would déstroy_his_privileged_but—essentially 





























hat iniquitous status. Faced with this wall of unreason which abjured 
can constitutional redress, S,; the African-was left only _the choice of force. 
in- Thus it took the ravages-efthe onal re- 
ore form in Kenya in response to fyvwen grievances. In a like _vein, a 
ries bitter and bloody war continues to punctuate social development in ATl- 
‘geria. The rapid constitutional advances that have led Ghana and Ni- 
in- ee oe of the Second World War-stand in 
~ate arked contrast to this. 
5 to ‘—~The second element in African nationalism—an attempt to absorb 
led certain assumptions of Western humanism—seeks to restore the lost 














é —moral status” of the African. While the elimination of foreign rule 
fore and “white supremacy” from Africa would lessen_hostility to the 











al European world, this is only the African’s first step in recouping his 
vitle “the_framework—of—his—ewn— sociocultural 
nea? Sate and one the world at large. This continues to be a vital 
arly, and significant consideration to African nationalists as the avant-garde 
ued, of an awakened populace. As will be shown later, this merges with the 
tion. third element of African nationalism, the revitalization and reassertion 
004: of African sociocultural values and the growing premium of African 
‘pro- symbols and institutions in preference to the ideas and language of 
ition Western liberalism. 

itical There have been three stages in the development of African in_na- 
> has tionalism:> the-germination-peried. +the-gestation period, and the matu- 
omic tation perjod (now terminating in independence). During the germination 
nated | eriod, which spanned the first three decades of The twentieth century, 





range | the_old orderlost-its-integrity, and a significant part of the-pepulation 
rising _began to feel the impact of European_rule. Since the new order Was 
j i clash of Culture 


that resulted was us : I resistance agains 
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imperial taxation. The elite that developed was composed of the-chiefs, 
other indigenous leadership, and the Westernized Africans, 

The indigenous leadership, when not entirely emasculated, was 
oriented to an order that was rapidly waning. The Westernized elite, 
consisting of —professional lawyers, doctors, ministers, etc.,was an 
African bourgeoisie that replicated the image of the Victorian gentry 
in British West_A Africa (Nigeria, Ghana, Sierra Leone, and Gambia). 
Distant from the n masses, these “black Englishmen” were affronted by 
Indirect Rule and the color bar. This resentment, together with the 
unpepttar taxes, were the first seeds of nationalism. Political activity 
took the form of protests, usually channeled through intra- or inter- 
territorial congress-like organizations, of which the best known was 
the“National Congress-of British West Africa. 

This period coincided with a changing zeitgeist which saw the rise 
of the Soviet state and the avowedly anti-capitalist and anti-imperialist 
campaign of international communism. The Crown_Colony system of 
government in British West Africa was modified, and the _elective 
principle was introduced. In turn, naseent potitical-parties, precursors 
of the of the more developed type that-have since_been in the front 
of the African revolution, arose. 

During the gestation period, which extended to the Second World 
War, increased educational opportunities enlarged the educated elite, 
and “urban population swelled as dé-tribalization increased. The re- 
sulting economic and social insecurity led to the rise of tribal unions, 
which offered protection to urban tribesmen, kept them informed of 
tribal history, usages, and developments, and fostered the moderniza- 
tion ofthe tribe and the education—of-its-distinguished. “sons. Often an 
outgrowth of the vision of the educated youth, the tribal unions were 
coeval with the “youth movement” and_other—a: 
caffe the nuclei-of thelater-mass-nationalist_parties. In place_of the 
quasi-nationalist Victorian African bourgeoisie, a new political leader 
now emerged. Vicious in his denunciation of Indirect Rule, he was at 
onee a prophet and a demagogue, who read the minds of the masses and 
offered_them a—new_vision. 

The maturation period began with the Second World War. Allied 
propaganda, which was anti-Nazi and anti-fascist, and therefore _jm- 
plicitly— pro-democratic, stirred African demands for the new order 
of self-determination. The Atlantic Charter intensified these demands 








by its promise that the victorious Allies would grant and réspect self. 


determination. The war also brought greater contact with the rest of 
the world; the influx of Allied soldiers into West Africa; an intensifica- 
tion of economic activity, resulting in an inflationary spiral; and _ in- 
creased proletarianization, leading to the rise of unionized labor as a 
major_nationalist force. The changed milieu which resulted gave added 
momentum to the nationalist movement. 

A new political leadership arose, consisting of journalists, trade 
unionists, professors, and some businessmen. The new leader was more 


of an organizer than a prophet. Because newspapers, trade unions, | 


and schools had gained in influence, he formulated his nationalist 
appeal and program in a language more intelligible to the masses °s than 
that of the esoteric Westernized elite. Thus, African symbots— 
priority over the ideas and language of Western Itberalism, a trend 
d. —s 
The new nationalist leadership sought the cooperation of the in- 
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digenous leadership, in order-to-give social validity to the nationalist 
movement—a purely expedient measure, since they loathed the_in- 
digenous leadership as a relic of the past that stood in the way of their 
“‘hew order. Interestingly enough, the indigenous leadership supported 
the nationalists in an attempt to regain part of its lost social prestige 
(and, perhaps, out 0f-a growing realization that the pre-eminence of 
thé nationalists was-only—a-matter of time). Countervailed by a tradi- 
tionalist tribalism, or one that was strategically employed to-gain a 
Stable Share in the imminent new order, nationalism culminated in the 
emergence of independent African states, which have new-beeome the 
prime movers of the very ferment that created them. 


Politics of independence: socialism 


African leaders appear contemptuous of economic doctrines, and 
seek to respond to the social realities of their respective milieux in a 
pragmatic, pluralistic way; but an under-current of this flexible ap- 
proach is a perceptible preference for socialism. This tendency reflects 
the communal values of indigenous African life and the widespread 
anti- imperialist drive, which denounces-eapitalism. It is also reinforced 
by neo-colonialism and the scarcity of investment capital. But it seeks 
to integrate the traditional—values of A Africa with socialism, and is 
therefore not socialism in the scientific or Marxist sense. Rather, it 
uses ‘Marxist methods to understand the peculiar problems of the Negro 
peoples and states in the modern world. 

~~ As now envistoned-by-the leaders, African socialism rejects extreme 
communist and capitalist materialism—it is democratic socialism, im- 
bued with the earlier humanism of Marx and the Utopian socialists, and 


nourished by the liberalism of metropolitan trade-unionists and in- 
tellectuals. The intelligentsia of the former British territories derived 
their socialist thought from a Marxian analysis of their milieux, as 
well as by contact with Sydney Webb, Harold Laski, and G. D. H. Cole. 
The socialism of their counterparts in the French areas developed 
in the same manner, but with a lineage that began with Father Teil de 
Chardin, Henry Lefebvre, and Michael Bosquet. 

However, pragmatic pluralism still prevails in social policy, Except 
for Guinea, none 0 —gevernments can be called 
‘socialist. Although most_of the parties -have socialist 2 aspirations or 
origins, they are basically nationalist parties, with a very mixed mem- 
“bership: capitalists, liberals, socialists, reactionaries, some communists 
_and fascists, and-other variants of the teft and rightall_united in a 
ommon cause—independence— for their respective countries—and a 
Snacaei eee of imperialism. ~~ Se 

The domination of the existing nationalist governments in sub- 
Saharan Africa by authoritarian, reactionary, and careerist elements 
tends to retard the growth of organized socialist parties. But there 
are other, more fundamental factors which have inhibited the growth 

of socialist parties as part of the-development-of-parliamentary democ- 
Tracy. Traditionally, sub-Saharan Africa is a Classless society, without 
any marked social stratification ina strictly Marxist sense. One of 
the main factors of production—land—is still communally owned._Al- 
though ‘individuat ownership of land tras—new developed in the urban 
‘communities, and there is a growing shortage of land, there is as yet no 
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class which is completely divorced from the land. In addition, sub- 
Saharan public life is still very closely linked with tribal leadership, 
which is directly linked with national leadership. Because a political 
career still depends upon the amount of tribal support that one can 
elicit, scant attention is given to political or economic doctrines as the 
basis of political action. 

The present African territories and states were created by im- 
posing an artificial unity on the diverse tribes and communifies~ that 
fell within the boundaries set up—by—the European ‘colonial powers. 
The tribe, however, remained the effective basis—for—political leader- 
ship; proving, at times, a divisive force which overrode important so- 
cial and economic Tealities. Now a new social class has emerged, Which 
has inherited power from the British and French colonial administra- 
tion—a Westernized class of Africans, largely a by-product of national- 
ism. This new leadership has become dominant economically, and tas 
gained social prestige, with a growing number of eareerists_in-its fold. 
Unfortunately, the triumph of nationalism in most sub- -Saharan_cgun- 
tries has liquidated the alien rulers only to create a new, African ruling 
class which has displayed many of the shortcomings of the previous 
European rulers. 

It is particularly in the light of this that the achievement of Guinea 
is_so attractive to the younger intellectuals of Sub-Saharan ~ Africa. 
They commend Guinea for its economic directions, and hail Ghana 
I To this idealistic-youth, 
Guinea seemed to have found an answer fo the “‘de-imperialist” strata- 
gems of the new colonialism. Its forced capitalization, communization 
of socio-economic activity, and monolithic party structure (a spon- 
taneous homogeneity of political views, as the Guineans would call 
it) together with its puritanic earnestness and disciplined idealism_are 
cherished as a way out of the problems facing the African countries, 


a i at might lead to an African politico-economic doc- 








— trine. 


Politics of independence: problems of democracy 


Can an African socialism based on a democratic policy be realized? 
This raises the question of whether democracy as an institutional device 
for resolving social conflicts and promoting social goals will prevail in 
many African states. Democracy, which served as a rationale to justify 
a questionable European mission in Africa, has also been imposed on 
the African countries as a condition for their independence—and unlike 
the proverbial Rome, it was built in a “day,” with little attention given 
to its suitability to the African milieux. 

The question of democracy reflects the African problem in its 
most acute form. The Western mission in Africa, although. postulated 
on democracy, resulted in little training in- democracy. The assumptions 
of Western-democracy are-unsuited-to the present realities of ‘Sub- 

Saharan _Africa.In fact, _parliamentary democracy may act 


as a divisive force in the context of economic _development, where , 


solidarity-and—discipline are es essential. Parliamentary democracy. does 


not counter the fission inherent in tHe plural nationality o of the African 
states, or combat the peculiar psychology of their restive bl popula- 
«_tions, Because they have known only whité rule in recent memory;thiey 


may construe African governance as a license to incivilities and dis- 
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order, particularly where the governments in question are the product 
of mass nationalism. 

In addition, the assumptions that underlie British democracy are 
simply not valid for sub-Saharan Africa. The British parliamentary 
system presupposes the existence of two parties—a Government and an 
Opposition party which is capable of providing an alternative govern- 
ment. In a very few of the emerging African countries is there an 
Opposition party, let alone one which enjoys the strength and popular- 
“jty that could provide an alternative government. What generally 
exists is a loosely knit group whose assorted elements often hold 
different, and perhaps divergent, views on policy. 

The British parliamentary system further presupposes that differ- 
ences ‘should rest on policy, not on a personal, racial, or an ethnic 
basis. But with few exceptions, African political parties have risen 
on a tribal base. In the remaining cases, they have derived their main 
support from a particular ethnic group, thus forcing their opposition 
to take on an ethnic character as well. This has not only tended to 
keep tribal hatred and parochialism alive; it has served to split tribes, 


villages, cities, families, and friends _ into warring camps and life-long 
enemies. Thus, Africans take too seriously the bifurcation that party 
‘politics implies, interpreting this not like the British, as relating only 
to policy, but rather, as relating to the totality of life. This misunder- 
standing of party politics, however, underlines-the-absurdity of a super- 
imposed institution whose form is mistaken for its spirit. 

___The-Britist_ parttamentary system also assumes the existence of a 


free and informed public, capable of discussing differences of policy 














‘meaningfully. In hardly any of the African countries is there a broadly 


étucated electorate—the political education of the African masses so 
as been largely emotive and nationalist. This has made the ac- 


“countability of the cabti lament inoperative. Parliament, itself, 


cannot be checked by a mature and vigorous public opinion, due to 
the sudden introduction of the parliamentary system and the overwhelm- 
ing illiteracy of the masses. These conditions augment the scathing, but 
sometimes appropriate, Marxist diatribe that the parliament is a “talk- 
ing shop.” And as talk proliferates, sight is lost of the real economic 
issues and the ways they could be solved. Instead, corruption has an 
effective camouflage, as careerist politicians thrive at the expense of the 
unwary masses, who are forced by indigence to trade their votes for 
a pittance. 


But it must not be concluded that there is an unbridgeable gulf 
between the Western and the African “mind,” or between the Western 
and the African conception of democracy. The British parliamentary 
democracy grew fortuitously, and it is no wonder that its assumptions 
are not true for the African setting. Its suitability to all situations and 
times can rightly be questioned, in spite of the great admiration of the 
West for its current model, which emphasizes a strong and continuously 
vigilant opposition as an essential ingredient of democratic health. 

What other considerations are vital to an appraisal of the future 
of democracy in sub-Saharan Africa? First, democracy should not be 
identified solely with its Westminister or Washington model. Its essen- 
tial elements are an opportunity for criticism without fear of reprisals; 
a government with a definite and challengeable tenure of office; and 
an effective provision for change when the population desires. This, 
however, does not mean that there must be disagreement for disagree- 
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ment’s sake; nor does it mean that divergences should be fabricated, or 
tenuous disagreements be inflated. Although fu j fences 
should neither-be-suppeessed_nor glossed over, voluntary homozep eity 
of views is a legitimate possibility. Thus, the appearance of a one- 
party system in an African country should not-be-viewed as the dawn 
of autocrary—HmayTit info the general pattern of historical periods 


when differences shrink into insignificance, even where they exist. 

Under special conditions,the_independence of an African state can 
prove so momenteus-that-itinvekes—a_spirit that borders on unanimity 
—as certainly was the case with Guinea under Sekou Toure. 

Because the anti-imperialist sense of unity disappears with —in- 
dependenee;-most African countries need a force to countérvail the 
tendency to fission that follows independence. The_parliamentary-system 
is inadequate for this, though it might—guarantee some _ measure of 
social peace for a_while. In the disillusionment that follows, an extra- 
pafliamentary forcé or agency—a strong man, a charismatic _ figure, 
a military junta, or an elite vanguard—either takes over or supersedes 
the existing parliamentary machinery, in a critical coexistence. 

Considered in parliamentary terms, there is a questionable future 
for Western democraey—in—Africa. The alternative of the Presidential 
system is hardly explored, though this could offer the central figure 
essential to the cohesion of the emergent African states, and vital to 
their psychological resolve to meet the many socio-economic problems 
ahead. 

Dr. Nkrumah’s performance in Ghana is laudable in this respect; 
he has furnished a sense of unity that has Virtually absorbed. the “schis- 
matic forces inherent in the multi-national character_of_that—country. 
While he continues to grapple seriously with the irrepressible problems 
of the nascent African_state—poverty, illiteracy, disease, racial in- 
feriority, and want of confidence—he has Racine ct Ba 
mentary institutions. Instead, he has art e overwhelming 
feeling of Ghanians that these institutions are somehow too intricate 
to work-at present, and should be subordinated to the solution of the 

















problems that hinder their search for a better life. In Guinea, too, there 


is that political, but judicious, anomaly: a a one-party _state—without 
dictatorship, and parliamentary government -without-democracy. This 
isa type of guided democracy that may well harness the energies of 
these pre-industrial countries—and is a a Viable Gubstitute for a fascit 0 or 
communist totalitarian regime, and it is plastic enough to make many 
compromises without expunging the hope-for-a more democratic future. 

Dr. Nkrumah, and others who fashion themselves in his image, are 
engaged in an ideal-motivated moveme As long_as_ they are willing 


to use power for social ends, they will supersede parlia emo- 
comarca miree, 0 Waar Wemeaanenr presneggyal tea Fesomas, Wash: 
ington ington model. D Democracy is essentially experimental and should reflect, 
in Africa, the peculiar social and economic problems of that setting. 


The rise of the party system in the past century has transformed the 
substance of Western democracy, leaving the forms intact. This trans- 
formation has not finished. In Africa, as elsewhere, the evolution will 
go on; Africans will work out their own solution. Bad or worse, this 
is bound to reflect the African personality as the universal man in his 
enduring quest for food, shelter, and security. The African’s millennium 
call r and better material life. So lofig as this-remains a 


future of democracy in Africa-wit-remain-but a dream. 
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Balkanization or pan-Africanism? 
Although national independence has been at the fore-front of 
Africa j thor ganization to create 
ra- j inental stat c j asin ly important. 


As a historical movement, pan-Africanism arose from diverse 





; sources: Sylvester Williams, Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, Marcus Garvy, Nnamdi 


Azikiwe, and Dr. Kaffe Aggrey, all added important elements_But the 
maturation of the pan-African position had to await Dr. Kwame Nkru- 


mah of Ghana. In Cquainted with the pan-African viewpoint 
e earlier agitation of Dr. Azikiwe in Ghana, Dr. Nkrumah ~ 




















Negro Gaia As_a political secretary of the pan-African Congress, 
held in Manchester in 1945, his education in pan-Africanism was given 
a finishing touch by West-Indian polemicist, George Padmore. Here- 
after, pan-African orthodoxy was jointly defined by Dr. N krumah 
as the first African Prime Minister of a former colonial territory and 
George |! admore, Who, in-Pan-africanism or Comnemntowe’ . 2?, postulated 


the th esis that pan-Atrican litical deter- 


as ce SEG ta oamniunaarae hdemen. 

Previously without a territorial] base, pan-Africanism eventually 
became a real political movement, with a fairly precise geopoliticat 
“Objective: the eventual union of all African peoples into a single African 


ate. (This _w n-Negro population of 
eNorth_Africa, and was thus —— in_ conflict with ee one ) 























ing together the diverse peoples of Africa, naiieniea as they are 
to different European systems and world views. 


As now envision j an-Africa is to establish from four 
to eight supra-national states or regional federations in ; st, 




















‘ast, and South-Central Africa. Although a few regard these-federal 
schemes as means of restoring the lost integrity of divided tribes, they- 
‘are more often seen aS Ccounter-measures to existing balkantzation, 


and as deterrents to~foreign intrusion Into the vacuum—that may 
result from the present de-colonization process. They are also viewed 
as_a_means— oF ‘Integrating the African ¢ economies into larger units, 
Which can be more viable because of greater resources and larger 
markets. Table VI shows the degree of integration of the African econo- 
mies with the European economies and the relatively low volume of 
inter-African trade, both of which have a bearing on the deplorably 
low living standard of most African countries. 

But—pan-Africanism is_still_more West African than African. In 
West Africa where it has emerged as the main agendum of a post- 
independence era, the sentiments in its favor are growing, and may yet 
with tremendous force. Although there are real differences 
between French-speaking and English-speaking "West —Airica— these 
‘are less crucial than the problems of ideology, leadership persorratity; 
and the” Willingness of relatively advanced and~ prosperous territories 
to share their wealth and progress with less fortunate-neighbors. The 
confederate accord between Guinea, Ghana, and Mali, as well as the 
failure of the Mali Federation, attest to this. 





























j Nigeria and Iv re important to any permanent political 
ns a equilibrium _in West Africa. Regarded as Urter—eenservative leader- 


ship, they are said to be opposed to immediate boundary modification 
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Table VI: Value of trade between selected African countries, 























1950-57 
| Aggregate trade with countries Percentage of total aggregate trade 
Country in millions of dollars with African countries 
Import Export Total Import Export Total 

Algeria 5.367 3.282 8.649 | 7.6 7.0 74 

| Angola 733 836 1.569 2.0 7.0 47 | 

| Belgian Congo | 2.863 3,279 6.142 7.7 46 61 | 
Fr. Cameroons 734 591 1,325 6.7 7.1 6.9 
Egypt (UAR) 4.623 3,232 7.855 3.7 3.5 3.6 
Ethiopia } 431 464 895 5.1 4.5 48 
Fr. E. Africa 839 523 1.362 8.7 11.3 9.7 
Fr. W. Africa 2.819 2,202 5.021 8.7 12.6 10.4 
Ghana 1.672 1,885 3.557 6.1 2.5 4.2 
Kenya, Uganda 2.754 2,536 5.290 4.2 8.0 6.0 
and Tanganyika » 
Madagascar 1,016 649 1,665 5.0 10.2 7.0 
Morocco 3.629 2.260 5.889 48 12.1 76 
Mozambique 661 409 1,070 12.7 13.7 13.1 
Nigeria 2.582 2.819 5,401 0.8 13 1.0 
Fed. Rhodesia & Nyasaland 3,077 3,331 6.408 36.4 18.1 26.9 
Sierra Leone 330 262 592 3.0 11 22 
Sudan 1,112 1,117 2,229 15.3 11.2 13.2 
Tunisia 1,403 933 2.336 5.5 6.8 6.0 
Union S. Africa 4 10,017 7,456 17,473 8.3 22.6 14.4 
Total: 46.662 38,066 84.728 8.5 10.8 95 























Source: UN, Economic Survey of Africa Since 1950; New York 1959, UN, 
Direction of International Trade, Statistical Papers, Series T, a joint publication of 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the International Monetary Fund. 

a) Including Ruanda-Urundi 


b) Including trade between these countries 
c) Including trade between the members of the Federation prior to 1954 


d) Including South West Africa from 1955 


as part of a_pan-African order. Although Nigeria_is-engrossed in 
unifying “her diverse population and burdened by a_coalition-gevern- 
ment, the _growing wu: undercurrent_in Nigerian —polities—is—decidedly in 
favor of pan-Africanism, and this is likely to increase as more forceful 
leaders are goaded by the impatient youth, or become more cognizant 
of Nigeria’s incomparable potential as ‘a pan-African power. In its 
more volatilé aspect,-this-is—more-than the question of her huge 
population; it is related to the fact that the Yorubas in Western 
Nigeria have close ethnic affinities with people across the Dahomean 
border as well as with the Creoles of Sierra Leone. Similarly, the 
peoples of Northern Nigeria are related to those in the thinly populated 
Republic of Chad and Niger. In addition, Nigerian commercial-emigres 
are scattered througout the Western Sudan, with an estimated one 
million Nigerians now domiciled in the Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian). But 
it is the growing impatience of youth who are already at their leaders’ 
heels that will, in the long run, determine Nigeria’s role in the pan- 
African drama. It does not appear that Sir Abubarkar Tafawa Balewa 


and jhis associates can contain this movement which | demands that 


Nigerie—hasten_to_pan-African’ Teadersh ership and value, above e_all_else, 
‘the-respect_of_Africa. - 


Similarly, M._Houphouet-Boigny does not reject pan-Africanism 
merely because he is a conservative leader. He-is-a super-realist_who 











has walked the entire political spectrum from communismto the right. 


Although-he had questioned the Ghana-Guinea schema of < a 2 pan-Africa, 


he is now.on the verge of pan-Africanism, with the Conseil de l’Entente, 
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apparently awaiting an opportunity to enhance his position in any 
West African settlement. 


While no supra-national state has yet been created, the indepen- 
dent African states now pursue more Vimlted objectives under The 
banner of pan-Africanism. They seek the total liberation of—Africa, 
particularly the lquidation- of Spanish and Portuguese Africa;the 
denunciation of racism in the Union of South Africa, the United States, 
and elsewhere; the neutralization of Africa in the cold war; ard 


conventional and tuctear-disarmament as a step to world peace. 
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Neo-Colonialism and Africa’s place in the world 


Thero_is_li i investment _i i rarian 
economies _ of East and West Africa, due_to the poor infra-structure. 
‘In Th the c case_of East Africa, the economy is still more undeveloped than 

nd_ the Mau-Mau revolt and subsequent upheavals 








enhanced the belief that East Africa would become an African- i- 
‘nated territory. In West Africa investors are also wary ican 
nationalism. Althou : 12 -eoneluded 


international ‘agreements renouncing nationalization, and have even 
Guaranteed adequate compensation in case of nationalization, investors 
are already much_influenced—by Dr—Nkrumah’s affirmation—of—his 
“Christian_socialism” in Ghana.Professor Senghor’s declaration of a 
goal of ‘“‘African socialism” in Senegal, and Sekou Toure’s drive towards 
“tetal demeeracy” in Guinea, with its estabtishment-of-a State-Trading 
Company and the quasi-communalization of socio-economic life. These 
political doubts, the low level of the public services, the stunted infra- 
structure, and allegations of corruption retard the inflow of capital, 
with the result that much of the new private investments are under 
the aegis of the few big established firms. 

African economic development is linked to the fact that all Africa 
is on trial politically. No solid prediction can be made about the 

“stability of the newly independent black states; nor have the bludgeon- 
ing multi-racial states solved the problem of racial justice, cooperation, 
artd-domoeracyEven the Afriean—otigarchic states, Liberia and Ethio- 

re ridden with the fear of ‘Jacobins.’ However, the solution of 
pt ep llr must be seen within the 
context of past and present political realities which, themselves, must 
be regarded as the product of an historically continuous economic 
situation. 

__Simply stated, Western effort to reap maximum economic benefits 
in_ Africa has been persistent, and has helped to define the Western 
African_relationship. The advent of the West-in Africa can be viewed 
as_primarily economic rather than political history, and the evolution 
of-French-colonial policy is illustrative. 

France embarked on empire-building in Africa with high hopes, 
after her defeat in the Franco-Prussian War. Between 1879 and 1900, 
she acquired the enormous territories of French West Africa and French 
Equatorial Africa. These portions of sub-Sahara Africa were initially 
found to be void of important natural resources; and the fiduciary cost 
of their maintenance proved much higher than the actual returns 
they brought. As a result of this, French colonial administration 
ministered to the needs and development of the poorer sections of 
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these colonies by evasion rather than attention—only one per cent of the 
tiny French Equatorial African budget was spent on education before 
World War II, and in French West Africa, only 3.2 per cent of the 
school age population was in school, out of a total population of some 
17 million. 

The Second World War brought a radical change in French Afri- 
can policy. French fortune waned during and after the war—from the 
Axis invasion of France to the evacuation of Indochina. The few young 
African intellectuals at the Sorbonne, and their Gallic counterparts, 
interpreted this as an irrevocable torrent of decline. This, and other 
forces of change created by the war, led to the rise of powerful 
political parties in the French African dependencies. Amongst_these 
were the Rassemblement Democratique Africae, whose right wing ig Was 
léd by the moderate but politic M. Houphuet- ‘Boigny of the Ivory Coast, 
while the left was led by the dynamic Sekou_ Toure of Guinea and 1 M.D’ 
Arboussier who favored la lutte_a Voutrance; and the Partie du Re- 
groupement Africaine, Marxist and independence-oriented, Whic ~Te- 
sulted from the fusion of severetteftist parties under_the leadership 
of Leopole Sedar _Senghor of Senegal. 

—This p pulsation of political activity was scrutinized and connected to 
the deficit economic situation ef-the-African territories by Quai d’Orsay. 
Coupled with the psychological weariness which pervaded France. as 
a result of the successive toss of Syria;—bhebanon, Indochina, Tunisia, 
amd Morrocco, this led to the rise of a new school of thought—the 
“anti-Ccolonialism of the right.’ ’ This questioned the wisdom of French 


subsidies to the African dependencies“which, like ingrates, had startéd 


to side with French enemies on the major political issue. 

This néw Viewpoint was buttressed by the | post-war history of 
Germany and Japan, and of Holland since the independence of Indo- 
nesia. While the development of the internal economy of France was 
crippled by her heavy overseas obligation to her dependencies, Ger- 
many and Japan—devoid of colonies—moved rapidly ahead. This posed 
an insufferable paradox for France. Whereas the Germans could ex- 
port capital on a profit basis to a pre-industrial country and be 
complimented for their generosity, French subsidies for roads, harbors, 
and factories were viewed as oppressive acts. 

The anti-colonialists of the right were thus-supported by the 
economic pressure of the adverse trade balance of the e principal Fre nch 
African territories ‘and the ‘corresponding _ obli; ligation of millions of 
francs in subsidy that this imposed on France. Of f course, France might 
still derive prestige and military advantages ~ "by _her_colon‘al_ depen- 
dencies, but the-classic_argument that “invisi Metro- 
politan disbursement of the profits of private French firms in the 
colonies—compensatéd for—this—loss began to be—refuted by careful 
studies. 

These same facts explain the startling offer of freedom to the 
African colontes-made by General De Gaulle. Although only Guinea 
opted“for independence, it appeared as if *the—advantage of Frerich 
subsidy would keep the other territories in the French Community as 
autondmeus~states: But this was not the case as_these ultimately 
chosé independence. It was remarkable that this, like De Gaulle’s first 
gesture of independence, took ptacé with French “blessing. The French 
Community was” thus transformed from a collection of autonomous 


states associated with sovereign | France “to _an_association “of. equal and 
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sovereign states—a_ Franco-African Community. The Latin African 


“states, as the members of this transformed community are sometimes 


called, immediately pledged that France could maintain military bases 
on their soil, that French would be their official language, and that 
they would remain within the French monetary and customs union. 
Although France has conceded political control, the entrenchment of 
the franc was a fact. And the capitulation of France, which slowly 
began to learn British and American tactics, was more apparent than 
real. ; 

The British, with their characteristic empiricism and more diverse 
imperial experience, had learned the lesson of history earlier than the 
French. Although the Labour Party was the major advocate of an 
independent India, the conservatives in Whitehall agreed to the 
mystical formula of “independence and free association” in order to 
retain India in the sterling bloc—and British trade has doubled in the 
republic of India since independence. While this was partly an out- 
come of a more rapid rate of development, it also helped to transform 
British colonial policy in line with inferences drawn from the way that 
United States interests operate in Latin America. 

As the foremost capitalist_nation, the United States has advanced 
its interésts—by_economie—infittration, rather than by political domi- 


Hation_practiced by the European powers.- Penge pe 


| 


| 


¢ 


firms invest in ventures which are beyond the scope of private domesti 
capitatPhese-earn—ahigh return, a stipulated portion of which is 
returned to the country of investment. Local—tabor is then paid—at 
the same or higher wages than prevail in theleealeeonemy,—and_the 
difference is spent to purchase American goods, leading to a cycle of 
mutual advantage that continues_as long as the nation concerned 
accepts the facts of the-eeonemic—bondage that is involved. 


This was the neo-colonialism that England also developed. As a 
result, Britain aided revolutionary nationalists instead of imprisoning 
them, to the chagrin of Paris and Brussels. And after the appointment 


_of Kwame Nkrumah as the first Negro premier of of Africa, it appeared 
~as if the Lever Bros. would speak more authoritatively i in Ghana 
through this black nationalist than through the white officials of the 
imperial order. ‘Nigeria —Sudan_Sierra Leone, etc. Tepresent an other 
form of this neo-colonialism. With the prospect of a comparatively 
large market, effort’-were-made in Nigeria, and are being made in 
Uganda, to unite dissident factions, so that each country could attain 


political indepen “Because —of this, the independence of the 





Bont ll ca, cseenaameat 
racially homogenous British- African” “Colonies has_taken place with 


|comparative ease. 


If economic interest continues_to predominate in British and 
French calculations, the total independence of British and French Africa 





‘Will _beassured-in-a—matter of—years. But white settlers,who-regard 


their color as their heavenly badge of privilege,are a-barrier_not only 
to African éVolution_in_general, but to the realization of neo-colonial 
“objectives (the transformation of political domains to economic mark- 
bts). With—their—regimes—of color fascism,—the white settlers. have 
thwarted any intelligent British or French policy in their regions. 
The French and the British have been reluctant to leave the 
initiative of accepting or rejecting total independence to the overwhelm- 
ingly large native population who constitute a majority of over 80 
per cent in Algeria, and of nearly 99 per cent in Kenya. Attempts to 
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ameliorate the extreme injustices in settler-dominated Africa have 
met with European settler protest, display of patriotism, and even 
revolt or force. Nonetheless, a perceptible change in the direction of 
neo-colonialism is occuring in the settler-dominated territories, with 
Algeria ahead, followed by Kenya and the Central African Federation. 

The degree of independence of sub-Saharan African countries is in 
inverse ratio to the size of the white population and/or favorable trade 
balance. In territories where a small | European population exploits and 
develops the rich Tesources_ (Union of South Africa and the Central 
African Federation), a “white authoritarian government exists. In 
territeries—where—an- equally small white “population is engaged in 
profitable industry (Belgian Congo), bloody repression has been_used 
to good effect in the past, although present tactics show a neo-colonial- 
ist trend. In territories where a small European population is less 
profitably engaged (Kenya),-a~saner policy is being forged by the 
realities-of neo-colonialism. And in areas of insignificant white_settle- 
ment—(Nigeria, Ghana, and Sierra Leone), or of deficit financing (Suc (Sudan 
French West and Equatorial Africa), independence has been or is 
about to be achieved. The new colonialism concedes political indepen- 
dence to insuré @conomic dependence. It seeks to insure the retention 
of the former colony in the monetary bloc—sterling or franc—and 
thus to perpetuate a favorable climate for investment and market. 
While the British were the first to grasp this economic lesson, the 
French, and even the Belgians, have since moved along the path of 
neo-colonialism. Only the small white minorities in some territories, 
aided by the die-hard imperialists at home, now impede the irresist- 
ible tide of an economically-propelled political independence. 

African nationalist sages contend that the present political inde- 
pendence movement is a sham because it entails economic dependence; 
that_until an economic revolution ensues only a token concession Y will 
have been won. The prospect of an economic ‘revolution is dim for-most 
of the-newly independent African states. The struggle,therefore, will be 
for-a-degree-ef-economic independerice—i.e., participation in and control 
of the economy. The degree-of economic independence can be measured 
by the pursuit of calculated development programs based upon a 
coherent economic doctrine that reflects the needs of the people. The 
amount of foreign capital attracted becomes important only insofar 
as it supplements this aim and creates a high level of internal pro- 
ductive capacity, which could eventually dispense with foreign capital. 
Thus the present drive toward industrialization is an aspect of the de- 
imperialist policy, as well as a by-product of African nationalism. 

The various European powers, however, took the initiative in_pro- 
posing vario ints for their African colonies, and 
thus were able to chai m- the moral and “economic right to control the 
broad course of their seeio-eeonomic-change—Furthermore, they wer y_ were 
able—to-eticit’ nationalist Support for their schemes, which sap the 
morale of the nationalist movements: But their—immedtaté and lone- 
run objectives aré neo-coloniat: first, to create the economic facilities 
and climate that-—-will attraet—foreign—capital; “second, to promote 
institutions that will attract and support private enterprise, regardless 
of their disruptive influence on indigenous socio-economic life; and 
third, to consolidate—and expand the economic positions of already 









establistted Buropean—vested interests inter-alia—the newly attarcted 


-eapital. In the long run, however, neo-colonialism is concerned with 
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integrating the economic development of the African countries with 
metropolitan economic needs, either as part of the European Economic 
Community, or in some other Euro-African economic scheme. 

While the dependence of the African economies on the European 
will persist for some time, a unilateral European plan to integrate the 
two on terms unfavorable to the latter is questionable, a problem 
which will receive increasing attention from the pan-African move- 
ment as well as from the economic policists of the new African states. 
In spite of the overwhelming adverse economic situation now, political 
independence is a necessary first step, even though it provides no 
immunity against economic domination. Economic independence must 
await the transformation of the African economies from their present 
agrarian state to a relatively industrialized and mature one; and this 
zoal belongs to economic planners, working under the aegis of an Afri- 





tan nationalism that has shown its maturity py evolving its own politico- 


oo 


omic doctrine. 


Reports from abroad 


Report: Indian views on the Congo 


by Ralph Nicholas 





Editors comment: Ralph Nicholas, who is now doing anthropological 
research in India, has written us about the reaction of the Afro-Asian 
countries to the situation in the Congo, and particularly to the role 
of the U.S., as he has found it expressed in the Indian press. 


As I write, the U.N. General Assembly has just adjourned its session 
until March 7, having passed no resolution on the Congo crisis. Of the 
Neutralist Big Three—India, Ghana, and the UAR—only India remains 
represented in the Congo. And Nehru has warned of the possibility of 
a Spanish-type civil war developing—not only in the Congo, but also 
in Algeria—a war brought on by the intervention of major world 
powers. Anyone who thinks the U.S. can come out of the Congo affair 
with an unmuddied reputation had best consider carefully Mr. Nehru’s 
analogy with the Spanish Civil War. If, because of indecisive U.N. 
action, a Congo civil war should develop, the USSR would unquestion- 
ably be backing the pro-Lumumba “Loyalists,” just as it did in Spain. 
The role of the Axis powers would thus fall the lot of NATO, and this 
organization has given every indication of its willingness to play its 
part if the need arises. 

African and Asian non-aligned nations are pinning their hopes for 
a peaceful solution to the Congo crisis on the new U.S. administration. 
These hopes have been considerably elevated by the announcement 
of the foreign affairs team of Dean Rusk, Adlai Stevenson, Chester 
Bowles, and G. Mennen Williams. Their names are both well-known 
and well-regarded in Asia and Africa. If they are to preserve this 
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respect, they must come into action quickly and firmly, taking to task 
Belgium, as well as France, Portugal, and other colonial powers over 
whom the U.S. presumably has some influence. 

Ever since the Suez crisis, it has been clear to the Afro-Asian 
bloc of former colonies that the U.S. would tolerate most of the im- 
perialist excesses of its allies as long as they didn’t endanger America’s 
anti-Communist posture. The role of the U.S. itself as a colonial power 
was not well advertised in this part of the world until the Cuban 
revolution. Now, however, we find persons like Indian Member of Par- 
liament, Professor N. G. Ranga, condemning imperialism by the Soviet 
bloc (mostly China) and by the U.S. at the same time: 


“That it is not enough for all these Afro-Asian nations to be 
politically free if they wish to march ahead hand in hand with all 
other developed countries, is demonstrated by the near-satellite 
plight of the Latin American countries. Though it is nearly a 
century since they have become politically free from their Europe- 
an masters, they have not yet grown independent of the USA’s 
sphere of “Manifest Destiny” and her economic imperialism.” (1) 


This opinion might as easily have come from Accra, the ideological 
center of Neutralist Black Africa, or Cairo, political focus of the Arab 
world; it is an indication of the declining anti-colonial reputation of 
the U.S. 

The Afro-Asians have regarded the past session of the U.N. General 
Assembly as “theirs,” not only because it was during this session that 
they came into their own in representation, but also because of the 
importance which they quickly found in mediating the major problems 
facing the world body—colonialism and disarmament. Nehru’s arrival 
at the U.N. “Summit” in September was expected to work some kind 
of miracle of mediation—finding a middle course where, in fact, there 
was none. Thus, it came as a shock when, in his speech before the 
General Assembly, Nehru flatly condemned Belgium for its misdeeds 
in the Congo with no hint of compromise: 


“The question of the Republic of Congo has especially come 
before us and cast upon the United Nations difficult responsibil- 
ities. The first thing which strikes one is the utter failure of a 
colonial system which left the Congo in its present state. Long 
years of colonial rule resulted in extracting vast wealth from that 
country for the enrichment of the colonial power, while the people 
of the country remaind utterly poor and backward. . . . Some 
footholds of the old colonialism are still engaged in working to 
(disrupt the Congo.) It appears that many thousands of Belgians, 
including military men, are still in the Congo, more especially 
in the Katanga province... .” 

“It seems to me of great importance, both in view of past 
history and present conditions, that every type of military and 
senii-military personnel of Belgium should leave Congo... .” 


Somehow, prior to this session of the U.N., the idea had grown 
up that being “neutral” or “non-aligned,” the countries of Asia and 
Africa could not espouse any policy advocated by either East or West 
—they were bound to seek a via media. This conception was even grow- 
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ing, willy-nilly, in India, which was enjoying good relations with both 
the U.S. and the USSR. The question of colonialism, however, served 
to bring all the major powers out of this daze, and Khruschev showed 
himself fast on his political feet when he demanded immediate freedom 
for all colonies. Christian Herter, apparently not so nimble, described 
this demand as “inflammatory,” which prompted a leading Indian news 
magazine to editorialize: 


“The U.S. government has had the luxury of double-thinking on 
colonialism for several decades and Mr. Herter’s defence of Europe- 
an imperial rights suggests that in at least one compartment of 
the ruling class mind in America it has become a habit.” (2) 


Nehru’s U.N. denunciation of the deteriorated state of affairs in 
the Congo was, however, mild in comparison with those of the other 
two leading neutral leaders. Nkrumah of Ghana suggested that the 
composition of the U.N. force in the Congo be radically altered, and 
that the U.N. support the “legitimate government,” the government 
of Prime Minister Patrice Lumumba. Nasser of the UAR asserted that 
“imperialism is trying to take the UN as a mask to conceal its designs.” 
designs.” 


The neutral Big Three in the Congo 


The neutral Big Three have been richly repaid for their efforts 
to reinstall parliamentary democracy in the Congo. Ghana was the 
first to fall. In mid-November Colonel Mobutu’s troops arrested Mr. 
Lovelace Mensah, Third Secretary of the Ghana Diplomatic Mission 
in the Congo, charging him with the improbable offense of carrying 
documents containing plans for an “invasion” of secessionist, anti- 
Lumumba Katanga province, as well as “very important funds destined 
for Mr. Lumumba.” While the U.N. was working to free Mensah, the 
Mobutu-appointed Congo College of Commissioners (also sometimes 
called Council of Graduates) decided to break diplomatic relations 
with Ghana altogether. Though there was a subsequent suggestion, 
both by Mobutu and by the Kasavubu Foreign Office, that this might 
be a mistake, the Ghanan Charge d’Affaires, Mr. Nathaniel Welbeck, 
Mensah, and another Ghanan diplomat left the Congo on November 
22, after seven soldiers had been killed in fighting between U.N. 
Tunisian troops and a group of Mobutu’s soldiers who laid seige to Mr. 
Welbeck’s residence. 

Kasavubu, in a move designed to strengthen his own hand while 
getting rid of another neutral irritant, decided to do a little expelling 
of his own. In a letter on December 1 to President Nasser, he declared 
UAR Ambassador Murard Ghaleb and his staff personae non grata in 
the Congo. With the Soviet and Czech diplomats having been with- 
drawn in September, and Guinea and Yugoslavia now also gone, all 
the frankest supporters of the Lumumba government were effectively 
removed from the Congolese scene. 

The UAR made no secret of the fact that it felt the U.N. was 
“acting as a tool in the hands of imperialism.” This repetition of Pres- 
ident Nasser’s accusation before the U.N. General Assembly was 
made by the UAR Minister of State, Abdel Kadec Matem, in announcing 
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the expulsion of his country’s mission from the Congo. Ghana’s Presi- 
dent Nkrumah even more bluntly declared that the U.S., Britain, and 
France were aiding Belgium in her attempts to regain power in the 
Congo. Ghana has retaliated against the expulsion by breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Belgium, while the UAR has nationalized 
all major Belgian firms operating in Egypt. 

During an earlier stage of the Congo crisis, when the fortunes of 
Mr. Lumumba appeared to be on the rise, there was much criticism 
of his interference with the work of the U.N. in the Congo. From the 
present vantage point, however, it appears that the imprisoned Prime 
Minister was merely reading the handwriting on the wall; he foresaw 
the use of U.N. power in unseating not only himself, but also the elect- 
ed parliament. This U.N. power has been used in rather obscure 
ways. For example, U.N. troops gave protection to Mr. Lumumba 
only as long as he was under arrest in his house. Further, had it been 
acting in strict neutrality, the U.N. would certainly not have report- 
ed Mr. Lumumba’s escape to Colonel Mobutu. Several Afro-Asian 
diplomats are reported to have complained to the U.N. about what 
they termed ‘“anti-Lumumba action” in disclosing his escape to his 
“bitterest opponent.”’ Suggestions that the Congolese Parliament ought 
to be: reconvened have systematically failed to get a hearing in the 
U.N. General Assembly. Thus, through a judicious combination of 
action and inaction, the U.N. has thrown its weight behind Kasavubu 
and Mobutu. 

In the subsequent Kasavubu and Mobutu periods, criticism has 
continued against the Congolese “‘governments’” interference in U.N. 
operations. In fact, however, the “interference” of Kasavubu and Mo- 
butu has been of a qualitatively different order than that of Prime Mi- 
nister Lumumba. Once the Eastern powers were disposed of, Kasavubu 
and Mobutu pursued a consistent policy of harassment against the 
Afro-Asian neutral nations represented in the Congo. 

The effectiveness of their design is reflected in the departure of the 
embassies of Ghana, the UAR, Guinea, and Yugoslavia. On Decem- 
ber 8, Kasavubu flatly told U.N. Secretary General Hammarskjold 
that he wanted both the embassies and the U.N. personnel of the 
eight Afro-Asian countries which opposed seating his delegation at the 
U.N. removed from the Congo. This was followed by announcements 
that Ceylon, Indonesia, Morocco, and the UAR would withdraw their 
contingents from the U,N. force. 


1 


Only India remains 


Of the neutral Big Three, now only India remains in the Congo. 
It is difficult to understand India’s tenacity, in view of the indignities 
it has suffered. On November 22, a group of top-ranking Indian offi- 
cers were beaten and seriously injured by Mobutu’s troops, who also 
adopted the habit of seizing Indian staff cars at gunpoint. At midnight 
on December 2, four Congolese gendarmes, armed with Sten guns, 
entered a Leopoldville hotel and asked for Wilfred Lazarus, corres- 
pondent of the Press Trust of India, India’s news service. Lazarus, 
who had been manhandled by two unidentified groups of Congolese 
earlier in the day, was warned by a British journalist who overheard 
the gendarmes and managed to escape arrest. On December 8, Kasa- 
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vubu officially ordered Lazarus out of the Congo “because of India’s 
continued support of the Lumumba government and its co-sponsoring 
of the resolution not to seat the Kasavubu delegation in the U.N.” On 
the following day Mobutu’s College of Commissioners revoked the or- 
der under pressure from the international press corps. Even while 
this affair was in progress, Mobutu’s soldiers seized five crates of 
stationery, documents, and personal effects on their way to the Indian 
Embassy in Leopoldville. There is no need to go on with this catalog 
of insults and outright banditry. 


Still, India regards these events as minor in comparison with the 
major frustration—the complete impotence of the U.N. in the Congo. 
India feels this frustration acutely because it believes in the U.N., per- 
haps more strongly than most countries, and because it believes in the 
reports submitted by Mr. Hammarskjold’s special representative in 
the Congo, Indian diplomat Rajeshwar Dayal. Two reports by Dayal, 
who was relieved of his duties at the end of December, went unheeded 
by the U.N. The major conclusion which he put forward was that 
the Congolese Parliament should be reconvened. He believed this 
would put a brake on the centrifugal tendencies in the Congo, and 
on the incipient military dictatorship at the same time. 


Despite the obvious design behind the harassment of the neutral 
powers in the Congo, Nehru would have been ready to chalk events 
up to the complete internal disorganization of the state had it not 
been for the intentions of the NATO powers in the U.N. In a state- 
ment before the Indian Parliament, Nehru went to great pains to 
ascribe responsibility for the situation in the Congo to the condition 
in which the Congo was left when the Belgians deserted it: 


“Months before they left the Congo, the Belgians had trans- 
ferred the money reserves of the Congo to the treasury in Belgium. 

“Congo is a country which could be described as fabulously rich 
with vast mineral resources. It is, in fact, the richest country in 
Africa. In the Congolese cities there are great boulevards, luxury 
hotels. . . . In contrast, there are hardly a dozen graduates in a 
country which is half as big as India. 

“The Belgian authorities there apparently followed a policy of 
providing widespread primary education. . . . It seems to me that 
the Belgian authorities had adopted a deliberate policy of 
restricting education to the primary stage and not allowing the 
Congolese to get higher education. 

“The medical services were fairly good. (4) But communications 
and all other spheres of administration were entirely manned by 
Belgians, except for some local clerks. In the large number of 
primary schools there was not one Congolese teacher. Such was 
the extraordinary state of affairs in the Congo.” (5) 


Nehru could have credited the harassment of the neutrals in the 
Congo to the sorry state in which the Congo was abandoned, if it were 
not for the blatant way in which the West exposed its hand in the 
U.N. After the U.N. debate on the seating of the Kasavubu delega- 
tion in the General Assembly a prominent Indian weekly stated editor- 
ially: 

“Even in politics there must be very few instances of such irony 
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as is inherent in the criticism, said to be prevalent in the United 
States, that by opposing the resolution to seat the Kasavubu del- 
agation in the United Nations. India gravely compromised her 
position as a “neutral.” The terms “aligned” and “non-aligned” are 
evidently but little understood in Washington or New York, the 
impression being that “neutralism” obliges its practitioners to sus- 
pend all thought and judgement, and that the non-neutrals had 
the freedom, not only of taking sides, but also, whenever suitable, 
of taking the wrong side... . 

As [Indian delegate C. S. Jha] made clear, it was not India 
that was seeking to keep Mr. Kasavubu or his delegation out of 
the United Nations, but the United States and its Western camp- 
followers who were trying to keep Mr. Lumumba out. The irony 
we refer to consists of the fact that (and it is only one of the many 
ironies in this matter) the United States, after interfering blatant- 
ly in Congolese politics by actively backing one of the rival par- 
ties, should thereafter accuse India of interfering in the Congo’s 
internal politics by refusing to back either party! (6) 


With the U.S. and its allies giving unashamed support to the Kasa- 
vubu-Mobutu group, India cannot avoid blaming them at least for 
complicity—if not also for active assistance—in what has gone on in 
the Congo. It should not be surprising, then, that India has taken an 
increasingly harsh view of the sabotage of U.N. work in the Congo. 
Indian Defense Minister and Chief U.N. Delegate Krishna Menon, 
speaking as a representative of an interested party before the Security 
Council on December 10, condemned Mobutu for having seized power 
through an illegal coup; he condemned Mobutu’s soldiery for their 
abuse of Indian personnel in the Congo; and he condemned Mobutu’s 
College of Commissioners as “overgrown school boys” engaged in high- 
level politics and sowing the seeds of war. He denounced Belgium for 
still having troops in the Congo, though it had officially announced 
that all its troops had been removed; and he asked for the disarming 
of Mobutu’s ‘armed rabble.” He demanded the immediate release of 
political prisoners, and the reconvening of the Congolese Parliament. 

Western diplomats tend to regard Mr. Menon as a trifle flam- 
boyant, and they think he frequently tends to overstate the Indian case. 
This time, however, Prime Minister Nehru backed each of Menon’s 
statements and demands in his December 12 foreign affairs address 
before Parliament, and when Nehru mentioned the releasing of po- 
litical prisomers, he specifically included the name of Mr. Lumumba. 
India, together with Ghana, the UAR, and other Afro-Asian states, 
is plainly angry at what is going on in the Congo. These former colo- 
nies resent, and will resist with all their power, the reinstallation of 
colonialism in the Congo. Moreover, they condemn the NATO powers 


for their assistance in this operation and for their policy of undermin- | 


ing the work and the authority of the U.N. This is why, despite 


innumerable provocations, India has stubbornly refused to withdraw | 


from the Congo. 
Whether it knows it or not—and it must know—the Rusk State 





Department has a lot of repair work to do. India, and most of the | 


other key neutral nations, may be willing to forgive and forget a lot 
if they see a dramatic change in the attitude of the U.S. toward the 
two issues which concern them most—colonialism and disarmament. 
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1 Much will depend upon how the new administration evaluates the MARGOLIES: 
- position of the U.S. in NATO. It is clear here that the alliance won’t be _ Report from Cuba 


r disbanded shortly after Kennedy takes the oath of office (though many 
€ sincerely wish for this). If, however, the U.S. shows some signs of 
e leadership—and this means nothing less than getting Belgium out of 
.- the Congo, France out of Algeria, and Spain and Portugal out of their 
d empires—the Afro-Asian nations will be satisfied that Mr. Kennedy 
2, meant what he said in announcing the appointment of his Secretary 
of State: 
a 
of “We hope that in the coming years the foreign policy of the 
- USA will be identified in the minds of the peoples of the world 
y as a policy that is not merely anti-Communist but rather for 
y freedom; that seeks not merely to build strength in a power struggle 
t- but is concerned with the struggle against hunger, disease, and 
i illiteracy, the struggle that looms so large in the minds and lives 
8 of the people in the southern half of the globe.” 
ASsa- 1. N. G. Ranga, “Emergence of Africa.” Indian Foreign Affairs, III (9, 1960), p. 14. 
for 2, “The Week.” Link Newsmagazine, Delhi, III (Oct. 2, 1960), p. 9. 
1 in 3. The Statesman, Delhi and Calcutta, Dec. 11, 1960. 
4. The exact meaning of this statement is not clear. According to a report of 


| an the World Health Organization, in 1958 the Congo had about 850 European 
doctors, all of whom left after independence. The first two Congolese doctors 





Ngo. will complete their training in 1961. Though there are good hospitals in the 
non. Congo, malaria, sleeping sickness, tuberculosis and leprosy are widespread. 
sii About 2 per cent of the 14 million Congolese suffer from leprosy. The States- 
rity man, Delhi and Calcutta, Nov. 11, 1960. 
wer 5. The Statesman, Delhi and Calcutta, Dec. 13, 1960. 

hei 6. “The Congo Plot.” The Economic Weekly, Bombay, XII (48, Nov. 26, 1960), 
eir p. 1706. Emphasis in the original. 
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po- by Dawid Margolies 
mba. 
ates, Editors’ comment: Many American students have gone to Cuba and 
colo- have returned enthusiastic about the Cuban Revolution. This report, by 
n of one of our associate editors, is an account of the types of things seen 
wers by students traveling in Cuba and may explain some of their enthu- 
min- | siasm. David Margolies, an undergraduate at the University of Chica- 
spite go, travelled in Cuba for three weeks, mostly in Oriente, Camaguey, 
jraw and Havana Provinces. 
State | 
* the To an American visiting Cuba, two things are most striking—the 


a lot material changes wrought by the Revolution and the attitude of the 
1 the people. One cannot travel in Cuba without seeing new construction 
nent. everywhere, and without being greeted by people wanting to know how 
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you like their country, without seeing new buildings going up and being 
met by warm handshakes. One can feel everywhere the hope of the 
Cuban people and their pride in the growing fulfillment of that hope. 
The Revolution has not only changed the politics of Cuba—it is chang- 
ing the face of the land and the thinking of the people. 


aa 


“Works, such as these... 


Modern Cuba has been plagued by three related problems—season- 
al unemployment and lack of industrialization, lack of education, and 
poor living conditions. The Revolution seems concentrated on solving 
these problems. Some of its projects, such as new industries, schools, 
and housing developments, strike at them directly while others attack 
them in combination, such as the Fishermen’s City and Nueva Vista Al- 
legre, a housing cooperative that will become a construction cooper- 
ative. The projects creating, perhaps, the most fundamental changes 
are the ones that industrialize Cuba and relieve the evils of a one- 
crop economy. They include finding new industries, mechanizing old 
industries, and expanding agriculture into new areas. 

The importance of the new industries lies in their making use of 
materials formerly considered waste, employing people formerly un- 
employed, and providing products formerly not provided or imported 
at great cost. The industria ranera, the bull-frog industry at Bau- 
ta is probably the most interesting new industry. Frogs are being 
“farmed” and used for leather, food, and fertilizer. Leather goods are 
made of skins, the legs are sent to restaurants, and the waste is ground 
up and used for fertilizer. In five months Commandant William 
Morgan set up the industry, employing eight hundred people, which 
soon expects to employ two thousand. When Morgan began he had 
no adequate facilities—the sidewalks were mud, the sheds were open, 
and production was done practically out of doors. The industry had no 
established techniques when he began—they had to be discovered and 
learned from scratch by the workers. When the writer visited the fin- 
ca de ranas toros, the building to house the manufacture of leather 
goods was not completed but production was going on; though there 
were many buildings left to construct, flowers were already planted. 

The Primadera factory at Francisco Central in Camaguey Prov- 
ince was the one mechanized industry the writer saw in Cuba. Prima- 
dera, a fiber board like masonite, is made from treating and pressing 
the cellulose waste of the sugar cane. Intended for domestic consump- 
tion, it is very inexpensive and can be used in everything from build- 
ings to blackboards. The factory’s three hundred workers, previously 
unemployed during the sugar industry’s dead season, now earn a daily 
wage of at least $4.25. = 

Fishing has probably received more reorganization and mechani- 
zation than any other old industry. Although Cuba has thousands of 


miles of coast line, few people any distance from the coast were able | 


to eat fish. People in small interior towns hardly knew what fish was. 
The fishing was done in rowboats or sailboats; ninety-five per cent of 
the fishermen were illiterate; there was no adequate refrigeration or 
transportation. Fish used to be thrown away to keep up high prices 
while Cuba’s fifteen thousand fishermen were practically dying of 


starvation. 
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Many of the industry’s problems are being solved by organizing 
government fishing cooperatives of which there were eighty-four in 
September, 1960. Wages have risen from $30 per month to anywhere 
between $90 and $180 depending on production. There are new hous- 
ing developments for fishermen, such as the Fishermen’s City at Manza- 
nillo. Hospitals and schools are being built and government stores have 
greatly reduced prices on both groceriesand fishing equipment. Some 
co-ops have fishing schools in which boys of eighteen to twenty-two 
years are trained by Japanese technicians. Fishing fleets are being 
constructed and it is expected that there will be five hundred new 
boats by March 1961. Co-ops are building refrigeration plants and 
acquiring refrigerated trucks. The government is building large distri- 
bution terminals and shipping fish all the way from Oriente to Havana, 
which has consistently lowered the price of fish and increased consump- 
tion. 

In agriculture the greatest difficulty which beset Cuba was the 
dependence on the sugar crop. Control of much of the land by a few 
interests concerned primarily with the sugar crop prevented crop diversi- 
fication to such an extent that much of the food Cubans consumed 
had to come from outside the island. Now, through cooperatives and 
experimental farming, the government is trying to make it possible 
for Cuba to produce all of its food. 

In Camaguey the Francisco Sugar Company owned much more 
land than it planted, land which it could plant if the demand for sugar 
increased. Much of it has been put into cooperatives by the govern- 
ment. The title to the land is held by the people of the cooperatives 
by the cooperatives but the government tells them what to cultivate. 
Another part of the land was put into experimental farming: thirteen 
acres of experimental cotton, twelve of peanuts, three of roots. Under 
Francisco management only four people were employed on these lands 
—now there are over two hundred. They receive a monthly wage, a 
share in the profits, completely free medical care, and have a govern- 
ment store where they can buy on credit without interest and in which 
prices have been practically cut in half. 

Education was another of Cuba’s great shortcomings. Often where 
there were schools there were no teachers, and where there were 
teachers, no schools. Many of the schools that did exist were totally in- 
adequate: schools the size of an Abe Lincoln cabin serving a large 
part of a city. Illiteracy was very high—ninety per cent in the Sierra 
Maestra. Agricultural education was as good as non-existent. In cer- 
tain regions peasants who had the facilities to plant vegetable gardens 
lived most of their lives on black beans, not even knowing how to begin 
planting a garden. Agricultural knowledge did not extend beyond that 
of a single crop. At Francisco’s experimental farms peasants planting 
the peanut one pace apart were told that they could plant a few in- 
ches apart. They then ruined their corn by planting also only a few 
inches apart. 

The government has taken tremendous steps to eradicate ignor- 
ance and illiteracy. New schools are being built all over and old build- 
ings are being turned into schools. In Santiago the City Hall is used 
for a night school—the typewriters used in offices during the day are 
used in typing classes at night. At Francisco there are night classes 
for older people to learn to read. Every new housing center has a 
school. The Moncada fortress in Santiago, surrounded by barbed wire 
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and machine guns under Batista, has been turned into a school for 
three thousand. Written on the blackboard of one of its second grade 
classes was Obras, como estas, de convertir cuarteles en escuelas, es- 
de la Revolucion Cubana: “Works such as these, converting barracks 
into schools, is the Cuban Revolution.” 

The largest single school building effort of the government is Las 
Mercedes, Centro Escolar Camilo Cienfuegos, the “school city.”’ Built 
by the army from profits of the agrarian reform, in the jungle more 
than twelve miles from the nearest village, the city will eventually 
provide for twenty thousand students. It will be entirely self-support- 
ing, producing its own food and clothing. It will have canning, meat, 
and shoe industries. The trees used for landscaping, rather than being 
solely decorative, will be fruit trees. It will have a model farm to show 
agrarian techniques, a zoo, a theatre, libraries, a museum a planetar- 
ium a school of fine arts, and a hotel for visitors. It will have a few 
roads but many sidewalks are safer and “the students should become 
accustomed to walking.” 

One of forty units is now completed, accommodating five hundred 
and seventy boys; but students have been at Las Mercedes almost from 
the time it was still jungle. There is still a tremendous lack of equip- 
ment—no blackboards, no library, few texts—but the volunteer teach- 
ing corps learned to improvise. 

The idea of Las Mercedes is to take the most intelligent boys from 
the Sierra Maestra schools and from Manzanillo (the nearest city) 
and give them a thorough primary and trade education, give them 
healthy exercise and sound meals, and offer them the cultural advan- 
tages of a large community. Their daily program is divided between 
study recreation and work such as gardening. On Saturdays there are 
special classes in music, ceramics, and other arts. 

Lack of housing and miserably poor housing is the third problem 
being attacked by the Revolution. While the cities have slums and 
severe housing shortage, great numbers of the peasants live crowded in 
bohios, huts more miserable than the writer had ever imagined, with- 
out light, windows, plumbing, or even outhouses. Thousands of new 
houses have been built and are being built by the government. In 
the poorest areas they are given, free, to the peasants and workers 
while in other areas the cost is only ten or twelve dollars a month for 
twenty years, i.e., only $2,400 or $2,880. 

The most striking of the housing developments is Nueva Vista 
Alegre. It replaces old Vista Alegre, the worst slum in Santiago, 
where six hundred and fifty families lived in crowded huts, getting most 
of their food from the neighboring garbage dump. An open sewer ran 
down the center of the street—there was only one water faucet serv- 
ing the entire neighborhood. 

The plan of Nueva Vista Alegre is that each of the six hundred 
and fifty families gets a free house and furniture after working a to- 
tal of one thousand hours. After the first thousand the workers get 
paid. In the meantime families get free shoes and clothing and free 
meals in the new cafeteria constructed on the site. The children are 
sent to the new school which has a nursery for very little children whose 
mothers work. Nueva Vista Alegre is being built almost entirely by 
its future residents with only a few skilled workers brought in by the 
government. When it is completed the families, who were generally 
unemployed before, will be able to form a construction cooperative, 
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using the training gained in building their six hundred and fifty houses. 

The Ciudad de Pescadores, the Fishermen’s City in Manzanillo, 
combines housing and industrialization. Each day five to twenty pre- 
fabricated houses are completed. Parts are constructed in one area 
and houses are built around them. The work is being done almost 
entirely by the army using three cranes as their only heavy equipment. 
The only skilled workers are the crane operators, welders, plumbers, 
and electricians. Also under construction is a school for two thousand 
children, a hospital, stores, and a cafeteria from which the fishermen 
will be able to bring home prepared meals. 

Housing is only a part of the cooperative. While the houses go up 
a fishing industry and fleet are being constructed, ten boats of which 
were in the water in September 1960. The cooperative already has a 
refrigeration plant and an ice factory and now a large dock and new 
harbor are being constructed. 


“They built it’ 


The attitude of the Cuban people toward the Revolution seems 
well expressed by a statement of the manager of the Primadera factory. 
In stating the alternatives of whether to import technicians or to 
train the unskilled laborers working in the factory he said that the 
main consideration in choosing the latter was not the money it would 
save the factory but the men working there: “They built it—they 
have a right to work in it.” Everywhere this attitude seems to be ex- 
pressed in different ways: the Cuban people made the Revolution—it 
is theirs. It is not only new houses, new schools, new jobs—it is some- 
thing of their own to work for—their own housing, their own schools, 
their own cooperatives. Cubans feel the country is now theirs and 
they are proud of it. There is a new pride in Cuban dance, in Cuban 
art, in Cuban music. There is a new pride in Cuban literature—some 
public meetings are opened with readings by Cuban poets. 

The attitude toward visitors to Cuba is one of great warmth and 
friendliness, even greater toward students. Everywhere the writer went 
people pointed with pride to the accomplishments of the Revolution 
and told him that in Cuba he would see the truth. Everywhere he re- 
ceived strong handshakes and smiles. Whenever he attended a public 
meeting and the crowd chanted “Cuba si, Yankee no” people explained 
to him that it was the American government they were saying ‘‘no” 
to but that they liked the American people—they wanted to be friends 
with all people. A member of the crew on 1 boat from Manzanillo to 
Francisco was excited that the writer was a student visiting his country, 
particularly that he was an American student, and he told him that he 
would see the new Cuba, that he would see for himself—he slapped 
the writer warmly on the back and proudly showed him the callouses 
on his hands. 

There is great trust of Castro. The fact that most indicates the 
mutual trust between Castro and the people is his statement that he 
wants every Cuban to carry a weapon in the:1961 May Day parade, 
and he is working toward this end. Any leader who wants his people 
armed must trust them and must feel that they return the trust. 

In the opinion of the writer the people feel the Revolution is a 
success. For the first time Cuba is owned by Cubans. For the first time 
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all people are beginning to get enough to eat. For the first time there 
is the possibility of education for all. For the first time the people can 
live in their own homes. There is a feeling in the air that for the first 
time the people have something that is their own, something to look 
forward to, something to live for. 


The film 


Toward an aesthetic of the film 


by Gerald Temaner 


Editor’s comment: This article and the review accompanying it, 
introduce a discussion of what may perhaps be called the specific art 
form of our century: the film. As well as an analysis of the social im- 
plications of the film, which will be presented later, we feel that the 
subject is of sufficient importance to merit an examination of the spe- 
cial artistic problems of the films. Gerald Temaner is associated with 
the Institute for Philosophical Research in San Francisco. 


T listen: the film is an omnivorous beast pandering to a _ republic 
of illiterates and ministered to by an elite of one-time garment manu- 
facturers, glassy-eyed blondes, and dollar-ruined talents. The film is 
the art form of our era, linking those who must be moved with those 
who must be their movers, a popular art to unify the interests and 
aims of all of mankind. The film is the gratifier, satisfying, by making 
concrete, the fantasies of wealth and sexual potency, which in turn 
it titillates into being. I think: perhaps then the film deserves a 
description as an art and medium in its own right. 

The film must be defined in its own terms. Instead of laying down 
a definition and hoping that it is correct, we begin with that rough, 
undefined phenomenon called the “film” and define it in the sense of 
delineating its boundaries. Rather than compare individual films to 
discover what is “filmic” in each, we shall ccmpare the qualities com- 
mon to all films with the better defined qualities of other arts. 
Proceeding from the more obvious to the less so, I hope to point out 
some of these common qualities and then circle the arts again to make 
these notions more explicit. 

One might begin: ‘ 

Television and motion pictures, to produce moving images, take 
advantage of certain limitations of vision. Motion pictures utilize the 
persistence of vision by which a succession of static pictures can produce 
the illusion of continuous motion, since the eye cannot discriminate 
between pictures if they are presented with sufficient speed. Television 
utilizes this limitaton and adds to it what is called the finite resolving 
power of the eye whereby a finite number of uniformly shaded areas 
appear as a continuous whole if the areas are sufficiently small. On 
the side of transmission, the image in a television camera is broken 
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up into information suitable for electronic transmission and recon- 
stituted in the receiver while in the case of motion pictures the image 
is reproduced on celluloid. 

True enough, but is this what we are looking for? This sample 
should make clear that the things we would say in comparing television 
and the movies are exactly the kinds of things which are irrelevant to 
the film as an art. Here the film becomes a mechanism designed to 
reproduce sights. The word “film” has this ambiguity, an ambiguity 
which the manufacturers of amateur movie cameras exploit when they 
assure us that “anyone can make a movie.” But just as a writer writes 
with words (at the very least), not with pencils and erasers, what we 
are looking for will not be found in a description of mechanical causes. 
Though it is imprecise, we do have a definite enough notion of the 
film to know what it is not. 


Frame: enter the arts 


A film, then, produced by a stationary camera recording a play 
is nothing but a recorded play and, obviously, is best treated as a play. 
Yet, is the following a play or a film? 


(The “Varsouviana” is playing distantly. 
Stella stares back at Blanche. Eunice is holding Stella’s arm. 
There is a moment of silence—no sound but that of Stanley stead- 
ily shuffling the cards. 
Blanche catches her breath again and slips back into the flat with 
a peculiar smile, her eyes wide and brilliant. As soon as her sister 
goes past her, Stella closes her eyes and clenches her hands. Eunice 
throws her arms comfortingly about her. Then she starts up to 
her flat. Blanche stops just inside the door. Mitch keeps staring 
down at his hands on the table, but the other men look at her 
curiously. At last she starts around the table toward the bedroom. 
As she does, Stanley suddenly nushes back his chair and rises as 
if to block her way. The Matron follows her into the flat.) 

Stanley: 
Did you forget something? 

Blanche: 
Yes! Yes, I forgot something! 
(She rushes past him into the bedroom. Lurid reflections appear 
on the walls in odd, sinuous shapes. The “Varsouviana” is filtered 
into a weird distortion, accompanied by the cries and noises of the 
jungle. Blanche seizes the back of the chair as if to defend herself.) 
herself.) 

Stanley (sotto voce): 
Doc, you better go in. (1) 


Whether this-is a play or a film, it possesses characteristics common 
to both: actors appear, delivering lines and moving about, gesticulating 
with their hands and registering emotion with their faces; music 
Weaves into the dialogue, communicating as much as the words; visual 
elements function to externalize a state of mind. Furthermore, films 
and plays both tell stories, develop characters, and express opinions, 
and both do this with actors. It does not seem odd that early film- 
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makers often imitated the drama. Even today, directors, writers, and 
actors pass to and fro between Hollywood and New York adjusting 
only to the weather. But now consider silent films or the works of 
MacLaren and Feininger, certainly far removed from Broadway. How 
do they fit in? 

A still “talks” just as a painting does, and the critic’s task then 
becomes an analysis of light and shadow, line, form, and movement. 
Again an example will supplant explanation at this stage—a critic 
dealing with the torture chamber sequence in Dreyer’s Day of Wrath 
(Dies Irae). 


“The old woman accused of witchcraft is half-clothed, sitting 
on a table in the center of a spacious room, bathed in a diffuse 
light. The linear composition of the group of elders generates a 
tenseness which contrasts with the limp white skin of the accused 
and is re-enforced by the darkness in which all save she is im- 
mersed. The white ruffled collars of the accusers outline their 
faces, and so their feelings toward her—the detached look of a 
young zealot, the grave faces of the oldest there, the minister’s 
concern. The camera first pans the group, disposed in a manner 
reminiscent of Rembrandt’s The Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Tulp, then 
shoots from the center at a slight wpward angle into the accusers’ 
faces, creating a feeling of close space in the large roomy chamber, 
which is strengthened by chiaroscuro. As the torturer’s hands 
move closer, they become the focal point of the shot, calling 
attention to themselves, as do the hands of Dr. Tulp, by entering 
the light surrounding her.” 


Viewed in this way, a film seems to be composed of the elements 
of a painting; not one painting, however, but many moving paintings. 
This does make a difference; a film in which a stationary camera 
“looks” at a painting is again only a film in its use of celluloid. 

The tonality of a film is set by grouping of shapes; its tone by 
shades of lighting; its changes by fundamental re-groupings of the 
original forms; and its movement by the emergence of new ones. The 
forms undergo changing relations—interweaving and fusing to sepa- 
rate, perpetually perishing and reappearing, dissolving and repeating 
patterns, descending and receding, finally resolving themselves into 
their original state of rest. 


“As far as I am concerned, I find no difficulty in resigning 
myself to a recognition that at the present day there are no rules 
and no logic in the world of images. I am enchanted by the wonder- 
ful barbarity of this new art—here, at least, is virgin soil. I enjoy 
my ignorance of this new-born world, a world unfettered by the 
law of gravity. At the sight of these moving images JI am seized 
with a delightful sensation, which probably is not the one expected 
from me by its makers—a sensation of musical freedom... . 

“Language could not carry illogicalness in its bosom for long 
without destroying itself. But these successions of images, to which 
no absolute meaning is attached, which are not tied by the old 
strings of thought—why should they bother about logic? 

“Dear optical illusion, you belong to me. Mine is that recreated 
universe whose most enchanting aspects I explore at my pleas- 
ure.” (2) 
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When a film-maker is forced to “bring the folks in,” he finds an 
excuse for his ballet of forms—usually called a plot—and clothes his 
shapes in Stetsons and boots. This is the reason the French can ignore 
their own films with serious content to extol the American western 
as a product of a real sens du cinema. 

Most films, however, do tell a story, and the way the story is told 
has much in common with the novel rather than the drama. An 
illustration: 


... He gathered the reins at once and burst out in bluff hearty 


growls— 
“Ha! My dear boy. The men we have known—the ships we’ve 
sailed—ay! and the things we’ve done. ...” 


The pony plunged—the syce skipped out of the way. 
Captain Whalley raised his arm. 
“Goodbye.” 
VI 
The sun had set. And when, after drilling a deep hole with his 
stick, he moved from that spot the night had massed its army 
of shadows under the trees. (3) 


“Goodbye” and what follows is in another place and at a different 
time: this capacity to alter time and place rapidly and effortlessly 
without interrupting the attention of the audience belongs to the novel 
and the film, not to the drama. Like the film, and unlike the drama, 
the novel can present a rapid succession of events—the pony plunges, 
the syce skips out of the way, Captain Whalley raises his arm. Again 
the fashion in which words and events are presented to the audience 
differentiates them from the drama. The third-person viewpoint and 
the shift to this from a direct presentation of words and events in 
this passage can easily be duplicated in a film but are not possible in 
the drama. Thus, apart from any similarities, the film differs from 
the drama and is similar to the novel in the way in which their stories 
are told. Read the passages from Wlliams’ play and Conrad’s novel 
to gain a clearer notion of this difference, and consider the viewpoints 
in The Savage Eye, Rashomon, or Hiroshima, Mon Amour or the 
omnipresent hand of the narrator in October and you will be persuaded 
of the film’s kinship to the novel. 


Dissolve: enter the new form 


We have completed the first stage. Having separated the film as a 
medium from its mechanics by opposing it to television, we have tried 
to set it into a crude matrix by suggesting its similarities to the 
drama, painting, music, and the novel. We shall now run through 
these relations again principally in terms of difference, more thoroughly 
Specifying the relations and resolving some problems which emerge. 

First of all, Simplicius Smith can make a film if he has the cash 
for the really automatic model. What comes back from the drugstore 
is not devoid of meaning. To understand why, we must develop a simple 
theory of signification for the film. A shot in which there is no move- 
ment or change of lighting we shall call an image, and this we take 
as the smallest unit of significance and composition in the film, as the 
word is in writing. 
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Most words signify because we are conditioned to respond to them, 
though there is no natural connection between them and what they 
signify. Some words, however, do have this natural connection: they 
possess characteristics of their referents (buzz, splash). While words 
may or may not sound like their referents, images look like their 
referents automatically. Even in its most basic sense, that of writing 
correct and meaningful sentences, it is readily distinguished from 
scribbling meaningless marks, meaningless words, or incorrect and 
so meaningless sentences. But to scribble on celluloid requires willful, 
concentrated ignorance. 

Therefore, Simplicius does not “scribble” when he is filming for 
two reasons. First, learning to run a camera is much easier than 
learning to make letters. Second, and more interesting to us, because 
an image is naturally connected with its referent, the signs which are 
produced cannot help having significance. Moreover, since the image is 
the simplest unit of significance in the film, Simplicius cannot produce 
anything analogous to meaningless words. When the qualities of objects 
and events can be transcribed mechanically, the presentation of these 
qualities must have significance, although this may be only in the low 
sense of recognition. Finally, simply reproducing the motions of real 
events would make an analogy to meaningless sentences impossible 
for the film. The world provides Simplicius his syntax. He can make 
a film, but only in the sense that any of us, by striking a piece of 
marble, might make a statue—by accident. 

Let us return again to the drama. The similarities of plot, actors, 
sets, and lighting stressed earlier are shared by both media, and, 
because they are shared, critics have been led either to treat the film 
as drama or alternatively to consider such treatment a threat to the 
film. Cocteau wrote in the twenties: 


The cinema is in a cul-de-sac. On the very first day, while every- 
body was still dazzled by this new invention, it took a wrong 
turning. People began to photograph theatre. Gradually that 
theatre became cinematographic theatre, but never pure cinema. 
Progress now can only make things worse. What with three 
dimensional films, and colour, and voices—we shall soon have a 
cinema as dismal as our stage. (4) 


It was necessary earlier to note the similarities of film and drama 
simply to enlarge our understanding of the film, but now we must show 
how the film differs from the drama. 

The two cannot be the same, since there are a whole group of 
films having no plot, even in the wide sense that, say, an Ionesco play 
has a plot. We find some cases in which the content is the same, or 
very close to the same, as in a film based on a play, -but there are 
many others in which what is said in a film could never be said in a 
play. Later we shall see why this is so; for the moment, it is sufficient 
to make the differentiation. Since this notion of “content” will be 
used again, there should be no misunderstanding of it. It is used to 
refer not only to the plot and ideas of literary works, or what it 
represented in “representational” painting, or the melody in music, 
but also to the rhythm of language when it governs all else in a work, 
or the form in a painting when it dictates line and color, or a tone row 
in music when it orders the harmony and rhythms. Properly speaking 
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it is not what is said, but simply ‘‘the what,” the structure which 
organizes the work. Because of the possibilities of the film, this 
structure need not be limited to plots but, as we have seen in the 
section comparing the film and music, can range to forms in motion. 

Second, in terms of “in what” or “with what” the film-maker 
works, we said earlier that both films and plays used sets and actors. 
We shall now consider sets—the visual element in drama apart from the 
actors. Sets can function either as an element contributing to the 
content, or to the visual impact. In the first use, sets have a relatively 
minor function in the drama as “setting,” i.e, they indicate where the 
events are occuring and make them appear more plausible. A setting 
used perfunctorily—because the play must occur ‘“somewhere”—is 
least effective; more effectively sets can be used to lend probability to 
characters by indicating their social and eccnomic circumstances, or 
fashion odd events into bizarre events by having them occur in an 
ordinary setting. The reason it was difficult to decide whether the 
passage from Streetcar was from the play or the film was its expressive 
use of sets and lighting, certainly an indication that we tend to view 
the film as emphasizing the visual. Further, could a play be analyzed 
the way the sequence from the Dreyer film has been analyzed? It 
should be clear that in this use of the visual—that of contributing to 
content—the film and the drama are almost totally different. 

'ertainly the use of sets in the purely visual sense differs also. The 
differences are in their employment of visual relations in sets and 
between sets, and of the visual material itself. When the relation of 
elements in a visual composition does occur in a play it does so only 
at the beginning of a scene, while in many films, it is a constant factor 
in their enjoyment. In the drama the setting of one scene is usually 
related to the next by content, almost never by visual relations; in 
the film, as Eisenstein’s analysis of Alexander Nevsky shows, sets are 
closely related to one another visually, the later sets elaborating on 
the material provided by the earlier ones. 


The visual material in which the dramatist works is also different 
from that in which the film-maker works. Consider your perceptions 
when you appear late at the theatre: since it is dark your attention 
is fixed on the stage; moving toward your seat, you can feel the spatial 
relations shifting; but as soon as you are fortunate enough to find it, 
your space is fixed. Stage space is a void within which bodies and 
their motions obey the prosaic laws of physics: cinematic space is a 
many-character receptacle pregnant with becomings. Bodies in the 
drama become properties of space in the film; motions become the 
alterations of ‘these properties. Stage time is a straight line, easily 
corrupted into the time of the audience, whose cuts are the voids, while 
cinematic time is the duration of the becomings themselves. Thus, 
although both use sets, what they are and how they are used by each 
medium constitutes a major point of difference. 

What now remains seems to be the strongest point of similarity: 
the actors. The appropriate question is, “How much does the actor in a 
drama visually convey to an audience?” To make the point, consider 
only three of many possible factors: distance, locus of attention, and 
camera position and angle. The distance between the actor and the 
person in the last seat is, as Pudovkin has explained, a natural limita- 
tion on the subtleties of his gestures and actions. A difficulty actors 
from New York face on coming to Hollywood is learning how much 
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more canbe conveyed by facial expressions and gestures and that what 
passes for acting in the East is over-acting on the Coast. Not only are 
gestures brought closer to the audience, but they are given added 
significance by the position of the camera and its angle. In drama the 
audience is not forced to look at a gesture from an angle and at a 
distance which the director can control; and to the extent that the 
film-maker can accomplish this, the gestures of an actor on stage 
differ from those in a film, since what is conveyed is not totally a 
result of the gesture. Further, in the drama the locus of attention of 
the audience is more difficult to control than in the film. In the film, 
for example, the film-maker can direct the attention of the audience 
to the face of someone not speaking to watch their reaction to the 
speaker. 

What is the dramatist’s device here? The actor, reacting, must 
either exclaim to direct attention to himself or he must have lines 
which state his reaction directly or indirectly. (In the latter case, 
the surface and underlying meanings differ.) But these solutions must 
be consistent with his character, e.g., if the character is dignified and 
unfeeling, none of these would work. Moreover, they must also be 
probable in terms of what the dramatist intends the other characters 
to know, e.g., if the others are not to be aware of the reaction, only 
the indirect statement—barring devices like hiding in closets—imply- 
ing special knowledge on the part of the audience is possible. Looking 
back at the passage from A Streetcar Named Desire, we can see that 
most of the devices drawing attention to facial expressions are overt 
actions seen by everyone on stage: Blanche catching her breath and 
walking in, Stella clenching her hands, Eunice throwing her arms 
around Stella. But when are we to notice Mitch and the other men 
in the room? How does Blanche look when Stanley pushes back his 
chair? The camera can tell us. 

Thus, on all of the three original points of similarity—content, sets, 
and actors—the film and the drama differ. Using our rough notion of 
what film is, and assuming something common to all films, we can 
safely assume that words are not a basic element of the film. (Many 
silent films are ‘“‘touchstones” in this respect.) They are, however, 
crucial to the drama, since the content in a play comes to the audience 
by means of words, while in the film, due to the importance of the 
visual elements, this need not be so. 

This differentiation of the drama from the film has centered on 
what is said and in what it is said. 


The material 


We should now clarify the “in what” the film-maker works in 
order to express the content of his work. Everyone would agree that 
the paper a composer writes his music on is irrelevant to his final 
composition. But what of the paper an artist paints watercolors on? 
Somehow the artist really uses the paper, while the composer does 
not. Moreover, we would say that the different kinds of paper the 
artist uses are crucial to the effect of his finished product. When he 
chooses between them, however, he is not choosing according to their 
rag content or the processes involved in manufacturing them: he 
chooses between the possible uses of each in the light of his final 
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work. Although the one is a consequence of the other, the artist does 
not work in a chemical compound: he works in a material having 
definite advantages and limitations as a means to his work. This 
element we thus call the material. It is the possibility itself of materials 
to effect an end called a work of art. This does not imply that the 
artist necessarily begins with the final work in mind and then goes 
about selecting his material. Yet a playwright deciding to rewrite a 
partly finished play in verse would be doing something close to this. 
The distinction between content and material, between what is said 
or what organizes the final product and in what the artist works, is 
a way of analyzing a work after it is completed and is not usually 
applicable to the process of creation as it goes on in the artist’s 
head. 


It should be clear that the discussion of sets and actors just com- 
pleted dealt with the material of film and drama. How sets are used 
to contribute to content, how visual material is employed, the role 
of words and gestures—again, all these are questions of material. 
“Distance,” however, may be perplexing. But just as the materials of 
painting are not paints but colors and textures, among others, and 
yet the colors and textures are a result of the paints, so distance, 
not itself a material of the film, yet by limiting the dramatist’s use 
of gestures and increasing the film-maker’s use, can be employed to 
differentiate their materials. 


Content was also used to differentiate the film from drama. But 
if simply having a different content differentiates media, every work 
of art would be in a different medium. Here we are involved in the 
question of the relation of material and content. It seems quite legit- 
imate to speak of the “appropriate content” of different materials 
because of the differences in their artistic possibilities so long as we 
do not press this notion too far or specify it too closely. What is said 
in a painting cannot be said in a novel; what is said in a novel cannot 
be said in a poem; what is said in a poem by Keats cannot be said in 
a poem by Eliot. In each of these, including the general characteristics 
of words, metaphors, and rhythms of particular poets, certain aspects 
of certain materials are so connected with various feelings and ideas 
that, if the former are not employed, the latter cannot be evoked. 


We appeal to this when we say of a painter that he should have 
been a sculptor; when we state with certainty that Remembrance of 
Things Past could never be made into a film; when we say of a short 
story that it would make an excellent film. On the other hand, if a 
work is good, it will utilize its materials to their fullest extent; and 
if it does this, its content (we are always using this term in the 

eneral sense explained earlier) cannot be expressed in another 
material. Comparing media in this way implies criteria of good and 
bad, since this property of non-transformation always belongs to a 
good work of art; not ‘only’ to a good one, since it can be possessed by a 
bad work. If Oedipus Rex is a good play, Tyrone Guthrie in his screen 
version either lessened its effectiveness or did nothing but record it. 
The great men in the history of any art are those who make in- 
novations in the material of the art, opening up new possibilities in 
their use, thereby opening up new realms of experience, while the 
imitators and even the secondary figures are those who take ad- 
vantage badly or well of these innovations. Since material and content 
are not totally independent, the discovery of a large group of films 
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whose content is different from, and unrealizable in, plays presents 
us with a method we can use to differentiate the media. 

Returning to our discussion, we have seen that the difference 
between the drama and the film is one of material. The shift from 
drama to painting in the first half of this paper now seems quite 
natural, since their affinity—as opposed to drama—is in the use 
of visual material. This time there is no need to make the contrast 
with painting explicitly, since a specification of the material of the 
film will accomplish this indirectly. 

Building on what we developed in an earlier section, we can 
roughly describe the material of the film as series of visual images, 
combined in time. First, let us consider the images alone and then 
their combination. The images themselves have definite properties 
apart from their particular significance. 


Images 


Density: An image presents more in a unit than does a word. It 
might be considered roughly equivalent to a well-qualified noun in 
German—‘“the sun-burned sitting at the square table boy.” More than 
this, a number of events can be presented at once without the loss of 
effectiveness associated with the longer duration of verbal description. 
It is clear that in speaking of the force of the units of composition, 
not the effectiveness of each medium in general, that this force is not 
limited to films of a dramatic genre. Although an image cannot have 
the density of a Kandinsky painting, since it is a part of a series, still 
to the extent and in the manner that the Kandinsky signifies, an image 
from an “abstract” film has a density which words lack. 

Specificity: An image, because of its relatively great complexity, 
is much more specific than a word or even a sentence when it refers 
to physical events and objects. Its reference is not merely to “boy” or 
“the sun-burned boy sitting at the table’ but to “this boy sitting at 
this table.’”” Even when words can suffice to individuate—still, no 
matter how many their qualifications, they can never describe as many 
characteristics, much less present them. For our purposes the referents 
need not exist, but when they do, this property gives the film many 
uses—e.g., terrain maps, slow-motion observations of plant life, the 
records of animal habits. 

Immediacy: An image signifies with greater immediacy than a 
word because it presents what it signifies and because the visual itself, 
especially when our field of vision is totally dominated, is more imme- 
diate than the verbal. The powerful effects of films like Le Chien 
Andalou are an outcome of this shock of presentation. 

Scope: The significance of images, apart from their reference to 
physical events and objects, has a much wider scope than that of words. 
The experiments of the Russians have shown that an image, within 
limits, has different meanings according to the sequence in which it is 
placed. In words, “The boy at the table is sad,” but in an image he 
may be sad or gloomy or morose or despondent. More important, he 
may be none of these but rather feeling an emotion which only 4 
sequence of images narrowing the scope of significance can express. 
Here is where the film-maker is freed from the laws of logic. The 
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combined to narrow the scope of their significance is virtually un- 
limited because they signify naturally and not, as words do, by 
convention. 


Specificity and immediacy can account very simply for what 
many critics call the realism of the film. Since seeing is believing, 
whatever is immediately presented to us is accepted as real, as credible. 
Further, when the objects are recognizable and familiar, the appear- 
ance of reality is a necessary consequence. In Rashomon, the differences 
between separate versions of an event, reflecting the personality of 
each narrator, are heightened by this quality of credibility, making it 
difficult to ask questions about inconsistencies because we see each 
version in all of its specificity. Credibility does not only apply to 
images similar to “real life’—dreams become alarmingly real when, 
although the content assures us of fantasy, buttons, shoes, and bottles 
are presented in sharp focus. These four properties, density, specificity, 
immediacy, and scope can also account for many other aspects of the 
film. 

Apart from these properties images can be characterized by their 
components. We will examine some of these rough groupings, begin- 
ning with those having to do with the camera—focus: distortion, soft 
focus (softening effect caused by shooting slightly out of focus), dif- 
ferential focus (one thing in sharp focus, everything else out of focus); 
angle: at eye-level, above, or below, or tilted camera; position: numerous 
possibilities of compounds of distance and horizontal angle. In the next 
grouping are graphic elements: lighting: back or front, diffuse or 
sharp, and the like, i.e., by position, intensity, as well as composition, 
line, form, and color. Last, there are the components which have 
significance by themselves: gestures, facial expressions, and actions, 
props and sets, and the like. 

Before going on to discuss the various types of images which these 
components can produce, let us examine how film critics ordinarily 
deal with these matters. The graphic components, the materials of 
the other visual arts, even when they occur in a series are not the 
materials of the film. The material is the images, since they are the 
most direct parts of which a series is composed. There are critics, 
however, who take the position that all films are composed of materials 
of the other arts. Even ignoring this confusion concerning the role 
of images, we furthermore maintain that only some films, so-called 
abstract films, for example, have these as sole components of their 
images. These critics err by confusing form and color in any object and 
form and color as artistic materials for definite effects. Paintings are 
not two dimensional because their canvases are flat, although, if the 
artist so wishes, their created space can be two dimensional. This 
general confusion has led some critics to describe the film as an inter- 
play of shadows. 


Most critics who deal with the relation between images and their 
components fall into two groups. On the one hand are those who 
stress images and their combination to such an extent that it would 
seem as if a director of plot films never works with actors, cameras, 
Sets, etc., as if the film-maker were handed a bag containing an infinite 
number of images which he selects and arranges. According to the 
other extreme, the director is simply a director of dramas. That the 
images themselves are put together, as well as that they have proper- 
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ties of their own, is totally ignored. Our interrelation, of images made 
of components and series composed of images, accounts for the 
deficiencies of these extreme positions and relates them in a way 
allowing us to make use of the insights of both. 

The beauty of images, the awareness itself, can be a direct factor 
in what the film-maker is expressing; or the graphic components can 
function to intesify and lend support to the significance of gestures 
and actions; finally, they can be used as ornament, not directly related 
to significance but providing a separate pleasure. 

In the conventional images the camera angle, focus, and position 
imitate the eye; lighting, form, and the other graphic components are 
not used for special effects; gestures and actions are familiar. But all 
these components can be used to achieve special effects or a specific 
tone: sets in The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari; focus distortion in The 
Snake Pit; huge sets, intricate compositions of mobs of people, back- 
light setting profiles against the sky in Alexander Nevsky and October; | 
intense direct lighting, differential focus, sets of rubble-strewn streets, , 
partially destroyed buildings and cracked plaster walls in Paisan and 
Sciacca; odd juxtapositions of otherwise everyday objects in Le Chien 
Andalou. A complete examination of the components of images would 
also include the use of metaphors, symbols, and other visual tropes. | 

Further, in short series these components can function as con- 
nective devices: fade-in—the first image is dark and the following | 
gradually become lighter; fade-out—opposite of fade-in; dissolve— 
a merging of one series of images into another caused by imposing | 
images on top of one another; wipe—line moving across the images 
carrying a new series which slowly covers the old. 


Motion 


Finally, the film’s most important property, what differentiates 
it essentially from the other visual arts, is motion. Although it is the 
composition of images which produce this motion, the motion itself 
can be separated from the material of the film and treated independent 
of the image. Let us neglect the motion of the objects photographed R 
(what we shall call movement) and center on camera motion, i.e., 
motion between images and not in them. 

The basic motions, of which all others are compounded, are track- 


a ae s . : w 
ing (the camera shoots while it is moving) and panning (any rotation of a 
the camera on its axis either from side to side, or up and down, g 


usually called tilting). Blur shots are the result of increasing the speed 
of these motions; and when a critical point is passed, cuts result. ws 
Stationary camera shots then are interruptions of any of the basic 


motions, e.g., a close-up would be a tracking motion forward, either P 
continuous or discontinuous (a cut), and its duration would be equiva- at 
lent to the time the camera pauses before moving on. Once more the | its 
possible compounds and their effects are almost infinite. We _ shall an 
merely outline roughly some of the relations between these motions we 
and cinematic space as an example of what can be done. wi 

The motion can begin with the common space as a whole, i.e., a of 
shot of all the objects whose relations give us our space, then either to 
track continuously or discontinuously to some part of the whole. If you ma 
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turn to the description of the sequence from Dreyer’s film, you can see 
a tracking motion at work with a panning motion added. Begin- 
ning with a part instead of the whole, the motion can also create 
the space by panning from one end to another, continuously or dis- 
continuously: when the panning is continuous, it can provide a feeling 
of space in a set with definite boundaries, or it can itself set the 
boundaries by surveying an area, as in a western, before the action 
occurs within the area surveyed, or it can suggest limitlessmess by 
broadly sweeping a countryside. When the panning is discontinuous, 
the cuts can use our spatial expectations to generate space, e.g., a 
shot with the edge of a table in the far left, then one with the other 
edge in the far right provides definite spatial relations between what- 
ever else was included in the two shots, or our visual expectations, 
e.g., from a shot of someone’s eyes obviously looking at something we 
infer the distance of the next shot. These motions from part to whole 
can just as easily be tilting or even tracking. We can see from even 
this meagre sample that if the movement in a painting is the move- 
ment of the eye into and around the painting, the film possesses move- 
ment squared. All of this—the components, the images, the movement, 
and the motion of the camera—we shall call, in our own use of the 
word, montage, the material of the film. 


The shift from a discussion of film and painting to that of film 
and music earlier was necessary because the critical apparatus of 
painting provided no tools to handle the element of time. After examin- 
ing the materials of films, however, we can see that time is incorpo- 
rated in camera motion which itself belongs to montage. This does 
away with the need for much of the rather vague language of critics 
who speak of “spacial time” and “dynamic space,” although it does 
not require that we ignore their insights into the properties of the 
film but rather that we realize that they are simply talking about 
camera motion. Without the necessity to examine the film’s relation to 
music, music does suggest another element, and the final one, in the 
material of the film—rhythm. 


Rhythm 


Rhythm, apart from its uses in music and poetry, functions in three 
ways in the film: the rhythms of the movements of human bodies and 
objects; rhythm as the regularities of design in images made of the 
graphic components; and finally, the use in which we are interested, 
rhythm as a relation between the time-quantities of images. Films 
whose images are roughly of the same character and whose motions 
are similar can be further distinguished by whether or not the time- 
quantities of their images are metrically related. If so, the meters can, 
at least roughly, be specified. Rhythm can give the camera motion 
itself the same character as the movements of the objects. The pauses 
in the camera motion which we mentioned in our earlier discussion 
would become caesuras in metrical cutting. Further, even in films 
without meter, rhythm can be said to function, e.g., a slow diminution 
of quantities to heighten suspense, a rapid diminution to excite, pauses 
to emphasize. In addition to components, images, and motions, the 
material now also includes rhythm. 
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We have now two factors for analyzing any film, the content and 
the means. A full consideration of content would involve dealing with 
particular films, or particular kinds of films, while one of means 
would be a further specification of components, images, rhythms, and 
motions. In criticizing a film, the content would be evaluated, the 
means specified, and the two brought into relation by considering the 
appropriateness of the means to the content. 

Are these two factors sufficient to handle every aspect of the 
film? If two film-makers express the same content in the same means, 
are their films identical? If they are the same, then there is no need 
for an additional factor. But when we ask about means, we ask, ‘‘What 
materials did the film-maker use in making the film?” We are not 
asking how these materials are put together (except for general 
patterns of motion which are a part of the means as style is part of 
the means of literature). Thus one film-maker may have two sequences 
of action following consecutively, while the other, using the same 
means, may inter-cut the two sequences. Limiting this factor to films 
portraying human actions, we must add to what is said and to that 
in which it is said, how it is said. This we call manner. 

Perhaps the best way to explain this rather difficult notion is to 
ask what puts the work together, the events themselves or a narrator 
telling them. If the events, then we identify with the time of their 
unfolding; if a narrator, then we identify with the time of the narrator 
as he sets up parallel actions, goes back in time, or tells the con- 
sequence of actions in the future. If the events organize the work, 
then the content is directly presented to us and the characters speak 
in their own voice; if a narrator, then the content is indirectly presen- 
ted. The narrator can be an omniscient third person or a character 
who may further comment on the action. The former is called the 
dramatic manner; the latter, the narrative manner. 

We can now make explicit the similarities we pointed out earlier 
between the film and the novel as opposed to the drama—both the 
film and the novel are in the narrative manner. We must not confuse 
the manner and the material of the film by holding that a film is 
dramatic because it has actors in it. The actors provide gestures, which 
are materials for the film-maker, who is “narrating” the story. On 
the other hand, many films do have a dramatic aspect in their use of 
scenes, in which the content is directly presented to us, but these 
scenes are usually juxtaposed in such a way as to make us feel the 
hand of a narrator at work. Frequently the story is presented by an 
omniscient third person who sweeps across time and space telling 
his tale and sometimes even commenting on the events (in October 
Eisenstein is commenting when he cuts from Karensky to a bust of 
Napoleon). In The Savage Eye the story is presented through one of 
the characters while in Rashomon many characters narrate. The view- 
point can shift even to the internal in films whose parts ar2 scenes, 
as in The Informer, where Gypo’s state of mind is externalized by his 
visions. The use of inter-cutting sequences and flashbacks in the film 
offers the same flexibility of time that a novel has (John Dos Passos’ 
USA was influenced by the film). 

Because of this factor, mimes on a stage from mimes even 
in a film whose components are totally gestures, since the latter do 
not directly present the content but simply provide gestures which 
will be cinematically composed. Thus non-professionals can be used 
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in films, because their gestures are edited into a pattern which is not 
affected by any of the flaws which would be apparent if they them- 
selves were presenting the character. The actor can come across as a 
whole, but if he does, it is a result of the manner in which the director 
has composed his gestures (or, just as actively, has decided not to in- 
terfere with them). 

This factor completes our discussion. We have separated the film 
from the other arts, after pointing out the reasons it has been assimi- 
lated to them. We have isolated a subject-matter by the distinctions 
of material and manner; thus we are prepared for any more detailed 
examination to follow. 


1. Tennessee Williams, A Streetcar Named Desire. 
2. Rene Clair, Reflection on the Cinema. 

3. Joseph Conrad, The End of the Thether, 

4. Jean Cocteau, On the Film. 


Notes on Hiroshima Mon Amour 


by Gabriel Breton 


Editors’ comment: Gabriel Breton, an Assistant Professor of the Science 
of Society at Monteith College, Wayne State University, is a former 
editor of the Canadian film magazine Image. 


Hiroshima mon amour is perhaps the most important film that has 
been produced in the last twenty years, because it is the first success- 
ful attempt to depict the human psyche from within. It goes beyond 
the mere reproduction of behaviors and dialogues—it develops as the 
internal processes of thought, memory, and fantasy. The film succeeds 
in giving to the drama of an individual such perspectives as to reveal 
it to be truly a drama of the human condition, a problem facing every 
man. 

At the basis of this film is a feeling of revolt. But this feeling 
expresses itself in the ways of compassion, by penetrating the heart 
of an individual who experiences very intensely, and in terms of 
personal choices, the drama created by the historical conditions in 
which we live. The film is the opposite of a pamphlet: it expresses the 
revolt of love and of the flesh. 

The woman from Nevers is trying to live in the universe of love. 
The obstacle which she meets is an impersonal and arbitrary logic 
which defines boundaries, frontiers, allies, and enemies on the basis 
of complex prescriptions, far removed from the necessities of every- 
day life and human relationships. She refuses this system of values, 
she revolts against it, and by this gesture, she enters into madness. 
This is the most complete form of refusal. But inside madness, life 
itself is abolished, because time is abolished. And since the internal 
basis of time perception is memory, one must remember in order to 
live. “Pourquoi nier Vevidente necessite de la memoire”’. 

Therein lies the drama. The universe of love is threatened with 
annihilation, on the one hand by collective madness—wars, destruction, 
impersonal and arbitrary definitions of human roles; and on the other, 
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by individual madness. And the only effective resistance is memory. 
First, collective memory—the attempt by mankind to reconstruct the 
past as accurately as possible: history, museums, documentary films, 
etc.; and then individual memory—a painful effort at recollection of 
one’s acts, feelings, thoughts, and emotions. Thus, memory, and the 
effort to remember, are a passionate striving towards sanity. 

Technically, the structure of the film evolves from this argument. 
The first sequences of the film are a kind of prologue. The two bodies 
shown in the embrace of love, and then gradually decaying under the 
influence of radiation, merely illustrate the title (Hiroshima—amour), 
and suggest that the most basic revolt against the atrocities of Hiro- 
shima is that of love and the flesh. The first part of the film consists 
of the results of collective memory of a collective madness—and here 
Alain Resnais uses the museum and documentaries made in Japan 
after the war. The second part of the film mingles the present, ithe 
affair with the Japanese architect, with the recollection of the past 
madness and past love. ; 

Let us briefly examine the first part of the film. Collective memory, 
the museum and the documentary, is also a kind of death. It has been 
pointed out that Resnais is constantly preoccupied with the idea of 
the museum, the petrified life that many of his films revolve around. 
In Les statues meurent aussi, he deals with the statuary; in Toute 
la memoire du monde, with the library: in these films, the idea is 
conveyed that museums and libraries are cemeteries of art and 
thought. In Guernica and his films on Van Gogh and Gauguin, he 
attempts to inscribe works of art in the movement of life. Resnais 
manifests a peculiar inquietude towards the fact that museums tend 
to be a sort of death for art. ‘“Museification” is a peculiar characteristic 
of civilization. The museum is a sign of civilization; it is the collective 
memory. The works of man are stored, they are institutionalized, as 
it were. In our present age, we have carried “museification” beyond 
conceivable limits. Indeed, we seem to be obsessed by it. We record 
and register everything. Microfilms, recordings, files, dossiers, etc. 
We manufacture civilization, but simultaneously and slowly, we are 
ceasing to be civilized. All monuments, but what about the good life? 

For this reason, the woman from Nevers reconstructs for herself, 
personally and actively, the memory of Hiroshima. “Quatre fois au 
musee, a Hiroshima.” She “demuseifies’” the memory. She makes it 
her memory, and therefore she weeps: “On peut se moquer, mais que 
peut faire un touriste, si non justement pleures.” And it is because of 
this active effort that she can say that she had seen Hiroshima: “Tu 
n’as rien vu a Hiroshima—Qui jai tout vu a Hiroshima.” 

In the second part of the film, Resnais invents a style. The 
motive force of the entire film is the necessity for the woman to re- 
construct the past. There is no life without memory. Thus events of 
the present trigger episodes of the past. The present takes on mean- 
ing through these episodes. The film does not develop in a linear 
fashion. It is organic and follows the pattern of the internal processes 
of memory and emotion. The woman recalls her madness and, telescoped 
into this memory, that of her first love. This is not the place to go 
into the details of the technical structure of the film. It is only 
necessary to point out that Resnais succeeds in giving to the film the 
rhythm of subjective life, and that the events presented and their 
articulation have a necessity, that imposed by the ways of inner life. 
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In conclusion, we should consider another implication of the film: 
that memory, if necessary, is not the ultimate solution. Toward the 
end of the film, the woman says, “Oh! c’est horrible, je commence a 
t’oublier, et je tremble d’avoir oublie tant d’amour.”’ The real drama 
is to forget, it is to deny the past and to cease to live. But to remember 
is to suffer horribly. There is no way out. 


Politics 


The Meyer campaigns 


by Peter Jacobson and Earl Medlinsky 


Editors’ comment: Our Autumn issue elections article called the spe- 
cial attention of our readers to Congressman William H. Meyer’s battle 
for re-election in Vermont. To the loss of the nation, Representative 
Meyer was defeated for re-election. The effect his forthright foreign 
policy positions on the questions of peace and survival may have had on 
his victory in 1958 and his defeat in 1960 is a major concern of the 
following article. The article is based on the experience and analysis of 
Peter Jacobson who took a leave of absence from college to serve as a 
campaign assistant to Representative Meyer. Earl Medlinsky is a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of new university thought. 


In 1958 William H. Meyer was elected to the House of Representatives 
from Vermont. Meyer thus became the first Democrat in the history 
of Vermont to win a popular election for state or national office. 
After an extremely impressive two-year term during which Meyer 
freely expressed his controversial and unorthodox policy positions, he 
was defeated in his bid for re-election in 1960. This paper attempts to 
evaluate those factors involved in Meyer’s initial election in 1958 and 
his subsequent defeat in 1960. 

The paper is essentially divided into three sections: first, Meyer’s 
campaign and victory in 1958; second, his term in Congress; and third, 
the unsuccessful 1960 campaign. We have given special attention to the 
political effects of Meyer’s espousal of unorthodox views, and includ- 
ed excerpts from his statements from campaigns and Congress to 
illustrate his position on a range of questions. 


The 1958 campaign 


On May 12, 1958, William Meyer, a Democrat, announced his in- 
tention to run for the seat in the United States Senate being vacated 
by Ralph Flanders. Fredrick J. Fayette, a Burlington lawyer and for 
some years a Chittenden County Democratic State Senator, had al- 
ready disclosed his candidacy for that same office. Bernard Leddy, 
another capable and well-known Burlington attorney, was to be the Par- 
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ty’s choice for governor. After conferences with many individuals and 
the Democratic leaders, Meyer decided to give up his Senatorial am- 
bitions to run instead for the single Vermont seat in the House of 
Representatives. 

Both Leddy and Fayette were very popular in their home area 
in the populous northwestern section of the state. Both were ex- 
perienced and able speakers, both had been well-educated formally and 
in the political arena, and both were intelligent and attractive candi- 
dates. By contrast, Bill Meyer was something of a country cousin, 
Large and a little ungainly, generally unknown by the public at large, 
and inexperienced as an orator, Meyer’s only prior experience in elec- 
tive politics had been in 1956 when he ran for Representative to the 
State Legislature from his home town of West Rupert in the south- 
western part of the state. In this small town, as in most of rural Ver- 
mont, there is a strong Republican majority, and Meyer had been badly 
defeated. In his vocatonal fields of soil conservation and forestry, 
Meyer had served as Executive Director of the Vermont Forest and 
Farmland Foundantion, Chairman of the Vermont Forest Festival Com- 
mittee, and Chairman of the Vermont Land Use Conference. These 
and similar positions had brought Meyer into contact with a large sector 
of rural Vermont. As a result of these contacts, Meyer was to make 
inroads into the rural vote that the other Democratic candidates could 
not approach. In addition, Meyer’s quiet bearing and drawling speech 
contributed to his folk appeal which, combined with the sincerity and 
depth of his convictions, made him extremely effective in personal 
contact. 

Meyer’s single brochure of the 1958 campaign outlined all of his 
major positions. Its heading read: “The Major Issue—PEACE OR 
WAR,” and the pamphlet went on to say: 

“The administrators of our government must be civilian in fact 
as well as in name. Actually we can have better defense with greater 
economy and progress by abolishing the entirely unnecessary military 
conscription. ... 

“I propose that we take a calculated risk and announce that we 
will stop testing and manufacturing atomic and hydrogen bombs, so 
that we can lead all nations to accept disarmament on a greater 
scale. ... 

“We cannot continue to befriend dictators at the expense of other 
peoples. .. . Nor can we ignore the existence of ‘Red’ China because 
we prefer a different form of government. China exists and some form 
of contact is needed in our own interests. .. . How else may we hope 
to avoid the madness and ruin of war and the endless procession of 
bombs, missiles, anti-missiles and other unheard of extemes? 

“TI propose to work for legislation that will provide public funds so 
and especially want to have some provision made for the unusual 
medical and hospital expense that strain the resources of those who 


are not able to protect themselves from such eventualities. . . . We 
must reclaim our cherished civil liberties and reject those principles 
and acts which masquerade under the banner of security. . . but lead 


only to dictatorship. 

“I propose to work for legislation that will provide public funds so 
that students who merit and desire advanced training will be able to 
get it even though they may not have financial resources to do so.... 

“I am dedicated to preserving the public interest in the public 
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lands, potential power sources, natural beauty, wildlife, forests, soil, 
water.” 

The Republicans chose Lieutenant-Governor Robert Stafford to 
oppose Leddy, Congressman Winston Prouty to oppose Fayette for 
the Senate, and former governor Harold Arthur to oppose Meyer. Ar- 
thur had won the G.O.P. Congressional nomination in a _ six-way 
primary contest. Because of the bitterness of the primary and the 
antagonism of many Republicans to Arthur, he was generally con- 
sidered to be the weakest of the Republican candidates. 

Meyer’s positions on certain issues, particularly those related to 
peace and disarmament, diverged from the program of the Democratic 
Party on both state and national levels. Some Democrats considered 
him a liability to the Party and looked at him as a source of embarass- 
ment. The Democratic strongholds centered around the cities of Bur- 
lington in Chittenden County and St. Albans in Franklin County in 
the more urban, populous, and industrial northwestern section of the 
state. Meyer, being an “out-of-towner,” had had no opportunity to 
rise through the ranks or to gain acceptance within the Party’s inner 
circles. While Meyer campaigned tirelessly, meeting thousands of 
voters face-to-face, he did much of his campaigning in the small towns 
and larger villages. Joint campaigning by the three major candidates 
on the Democratic ticket was minimal. In the 1958 returns, Meyer led 
the Democratic ticket everywhere in the state except in the three 
counties of Chittenden, Franklin, and Grand Isle in the northwestern 
corner, counties which have always had the largest Democratic plu- 
ralities in the state and usually turn out a Democratic majority. Meyer 
ran at least 4 per cent behind Leddy in each of these three counties, 
though he still carried all three counties. 

Since Meyer viewed his campaign as a means of spreading certain 
viewpoints among the electorate, he spent much time explaining his 
views to the publishers, editors, and working press of Vermont. As 
the campaign progressed, newspapers began to back Meyer, until 
eleven of the state’s twenty-nine newspapers, including three dailies 
and eight weeklies, had declared their support of Meyer. Most of 
these papers had never before endorsed a Democratic candidate for 
any state or national office. In part, their endorsement of a Democrat 
was a warning to the Republicans, an admonition against such lax- 
hess as allowing a candidate as unsuitable as Arthur to win the party’s 
mandate to serve the state in Congress. In part, the endorsements 
were a reaction to the positive attributes of Meyer. Further, Meyer 
was not a part of the “machine” which many Vermonters believed 
tightly and cliquishly controlled the urban Democratic areas. Being 
an “outsider” to the Democratic organization helped Meyer more in 
the country than it hurt him in the cities. But it wouldn’t have counted 
nearly as much if it hadn’t first enabled him to win newspaper support. 

The three dailies, the Bennington Evening Banner, the Brattleboro 
Daily Reformer, and the Rutland Herald, were of particular impor- 
tance, since they were nominally independent Republican newspapers 
with wide circulation in the three most populous areas in the southern 
half of the state. In these cities of Rutland, Bennington, and Brattle- 
boro (in Windham county), Meyer not only led the ticket, but was far 
enough ahead of it to carry the counties of Rutland and Bennington, 
while his running-mates could not. These were the only two counties 
in the southern half of the state which Meyer carried in 1958. 
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Among the factors which contributed to Meyer’s victory in 1958 
was the strong support he received from organized labor. Organized 
labor in Vermont has never been particularly active in Democratic 
politics and contributed only $450 in the 1956 campaign. In 1958, how- 
ever, they contributed $5,200 to the two congressional candidates. (1) 
The increased interest of the unions in seeing a Democrat elected was 
due in large part to the fear that right-to-work legislation might be 
enacted by the Republicans whose platform called for a referendum 
on the issue. The Democratic platform was on record as opposing 
right-to-work legislation. Meyer spent much time with labor leaders 
and made it clear to them that his sympathies were strongly allied 
with labor’s aims. While the Vermont unions did not concur with all 
of Meyer’s views, they did not have objections strong enough to offset 
Meyer’s desirability as a representative who would be sympathetic to 
labor. Union officials also recognized that Meyer was running against 
the weakest opponent and therefore concentrated their efforts on 
breaking through the Republican line at its weakest point. 

The industrial city of Barre in Washington County is the second 
largest city in the state and is the center of the state’s granite and 
marble quarrying activities. It is the center of the greatest union activ- 
ity in the state and also has a strong Democratic organization which 
has frequently turned out Democratic majorities. In Barre, Meyer r- 
ceived 66.5 per cent of the vote in 1958, compared to Leddy’s 62 per cent 
Meyer’s percentage of the vote in Barre was even greater than was 
Leddy’s in his home city of Burlington. In strongly Democratic Burling- 
ton, Leddy received 66.1 per cent of the vote compared to Meyer’s 64.5 
per cent. Since Meyer received no newspaper support in the Barre, the 
particularly strong support he received from organized labor undoubt- 
edly contributed significantly to his strong showing. 

Leddy and Fayette both felt their defeats were due to lack of 
sufficient party organization in all parts of the state with the exception 
of several of the state’s larger cities. Leddy showed that victory had 
been lost because of weak or non-existent organization in 75 per cent of 
the smaller towns. (2) The fact that Meyer was something of a maverick 
from the Democratic organization, that he had the courage and con- 
viction to depart from the conventional campaigning method of avoid- 
ing all controversial issues, and that he already had some contacts in 
non-Democratic areas and possessed the perserverance to make new 
ones, all contributed to Meyer’s success in drawing around him a group 
which called itself the Independent Citizens’ Committee for Meyer. 
This group was made up of individuals of political conviction ranging 
from Republicans disenchanted with either the state’s century-old Re- 
publican dynasty or the Congressional nominee to liberals and progres- 
sives. Most of them embraced Meyer for his concern with peace and 
his desire to end the arms race. Some agreed with his basic premises, 
but reserved judgement about such questions as the admission of Red 
China to the U.N. or the abolition of military conscription. All agreed 
that Myer had much of a positive nature to say, and that Meyer, as a 
vigorous and sincere dissenter, would make a valuable contribution 
to the re-thinking and formulation of government policy. 

The services the Citizens’ Committees performed for Meyer were 
manifold. They solicited funds, handled publicity, and, most vital, they 
set up speaking engagements and held receptions, teas, and cocktail 
parties for Meyer whenever he was in their area. In short, they per- 
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formed the same tasks that a Democratic organization would have 
performed had such organization existed. Because Meyer exercised 
broader appeal than his running-mates, he gained this extra attention 
and service while they did not. And Meyer consequently gained a con- 
siderable portion of the vote outside of the normally Democratic 
areas (especially in Bennington. Windham, and Windsor counties where 
he consequently led the ticket, carrying Bennington county) which 
Leddy and Fayette could not obtain. 

In the 1958 Vermont elections the Democrats received their pre- 
dictable increase in the percentage of the vote, but only Meyer gained 
sufficiently to be elected. Meyer defeated Arthur by 63,131 to 59,536, 
receiving 51.5 per cent of the vote. Further, Meyer received 909 votes 
more than did the succesful Republican candidate for governor, Robert 
T. Stafford. Second-runner Leddy was defeated by only 719 votes receiv- 
ing 49.7 per cent of the vote, while Senatorial candidate Fayette received 
47.8 per cent of the vote. Remaining true to liberal convictions and 
progressive principles, a pattern of action commonly regarded as politic- 
ally disadvantageous, had proven successful for Congressman Meyer. 
Taking a strong stand on issues other candidates would not touch, 
Meyer had been elected. The unprecedented strength of the Democratic 
showing, plus the Meyer breakthrough, presaged the end of one-party 
rule in Vermont. 


Meyer in Congress 


Having won the election, Congressman Meyer set out with vigor 
and determination to implement his views and to represent his con- 
stituents. Obtaining a seat on the Foreign Affairs Committee, Meyer 
served on the subcommittee on the Far East and the Pacific and the 
subcommittee concerned with the United Nations. He also became a 
member of the Liberal Project. (3) Meyer consistently exhorted the 
Congress to permit and encourage—in fact, to insist upon—fuller dis- 
cussion of American foreign policy. A typical statement was: 


“The survival of our nation depends on our foreign policy. If the 
Congress of the United States cannot meaningfully discuss, deliberate, 
and help to make decisions in this vital area, it fails to be the instru- 
ment of democracy that our forefathers fought so hard to establish. 
Important decisions that shape our foreign policy cannot in balance 
be made by the executive branch alone.” (4) 


Describing the U-2 incident to the House as a “tragic comedy of 
errors,” Meyer stated: “Our free society ... is not free if the people 
are committed to actions which conflict with our stated diplomatic 
aims, though having no knowledge of these actions, no control over 


them, and no way of knowing who is to blame when mistakes are 
made.” (5) 


Throughout his term in office, Meyer attempted to speak “in be- 
half of those millions of people who are convinced that there is no 
honorable or reasonable alternative to a just and lasting peace.” (6) 
He argued: “We must find a way to negotiate differences and give up 
our blind dependence on force. The question is not so much about the 
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evil nature of Russia and Communism. It is more about the evil na- 
ture of war itself, because that is a far greater peril to our way of 
life than anything else.” (7) 

He introduced a bill mandating the Red Cross to work actively 
for peace and testifying on its behalf stated: 


“Governments find themselves in the dilemma of striving for solu- 
tions, but at the same time are solidified into rigid patterns from which 
each side is fearful of retreat. There is need for a third force—and I 
say this advisedly. I do not refer to another power bloc; but to the 
moral force of concerned people the world over.” (8) 


He co-sponsored the resolution to extend the moratorium on 
nuclear testing as evidence of our desire for and support of an agree- 
ment on suspension of nuclear weapons tests. He co-sponsored the bill 
for a National Peace Agency to plan for America’s disarmament. 
Meyer led the floor fight in opposition to sharing nuclear materials 
and classified information with other nations and against the Resolu- 
tion opposing the consideration of the admission of Red China to the 
U.N., pointing out that the subject was already covered by the Mu- 
tual Security Act and that no hearings had been held to determine 
the wisdom or necessity of further statements. Meyer’s vote was one 
of four recorded in opposition to the resolution; 372 Representatives 
voted in favor of it. In explaining his position, Meyer, casting a side 
glance at the conventional expectation that a freshman Congressman 
should be silently deferential to his more experienced associates on 
most major issues, elaborated on the basis of his somewhat unique 
conduct in the House: 


“Mr. Speaker, I am a quiet man who would prefer to learn the 
ropes through developing friendly associations with the fine men serv- 
ing in this body and by listening to my senior colleagues as they carry 
the burden of leadership and debate. However, I must state that if 
no one will say what I believe must be said, then I will say it. Ar- 
guments for this approach to world peace and understanding must be 
heard. I will not be tolerant of parliamentary maneuvers to silence 
opposition to what I believe is a bankrupt policy of bipartisan leader- 
ship in foreign affairs that promises nothing but a drift to ultimate 
disaster for my country and humanity. ... Are we ever going to be 
able to bring forth a program for social and economic progress if we do 
not control the waste and scandal in military expenditures? Such control 
can most effectively be accomplished by reducing the threat of war. 
Until this is done, we can only dream about programs for housing, 
education, power, agriculture. (9) 


The waste and scandal in military expenditures caused Meyer to 
vote against the Defense Department appropriations bill in 1959. Ques- 
tioning the wisdom of further monetary outlay on already bloated 
defense appropriations, he also objected to high-handed methods used 
to prevent the examination of the nature of such expenditures by 
elected representatives. He voted for the bill in 1960, but commented: 
“I will work for worldwide disarmament and I will not support this 
bill next year unless drastic changes are made in it.” (10) 
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Besides being concerned with the ability of the military bureauc- 
racy in government to by-pass the Congress and the growing power 
of that bureaucracy, Meyer lamented the growth of military influence 
in every phase of American life. Voting with nineteen of his colleagues 
against a four-year extension of peacetime military conscription, he 
commented: “A cancerous militarism is growing in this country... . 
We may face in militarism an inner danger almost as great as the ex- 
ternal dangers.” (11) 

Meanwhile, both Meyer and his small staff were busy performing 
services for the citizens he represented. Meyer was the first Vermont 
congressman to initiate a regular newsletter to his constituents, in- 
forming them of what was going on in Washington and how he, as their 
representative, felt and acted with regard to the major issues of the 
day. 

Meyer spent much time helping to unsnarl out-dated and ineffi- 
cient postal delivery routes which for years had caused delays in Ver- 
mont mail service. He sucessfully introduced and steered through the 
House a bill authorizing a grant of federal funds for the construction 
of a multi-purpose dam in Victory which would give such benefits as 
additional electric power, recreational facilities, and flood control to 
the resident of northeastern Vermont. Meyer also worked to obtain funds 
for the Champlain Cut-off Study (a scheme which would convert the 
cities on Lake Champlain into sea ports by linking them with the St. 
Lawrence); he succeeded in getting through a bill enabling the Uni- 
versity of Vermont to preserve a much needed scholarship fund, and 
he introduced bills honoring famous Vermonters and historical sites. 


Meyer also kept faith with the Vermont groups that had supported 
him. Sympathetic to the aims of labor he voted against the “hypocrit- 
ically self-righteous” Landrum-Griffin bill “that seeks to throttle labor 
in the name of reform” (12) and for the bill extending coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and increasing the minimum wage. 


In support of agricultural interests and the Vermont Farm Bu- 
reau, Meyer voted against the Poage-McGovern wheat bill which 
threatened to increase the cost of feed grains for Vermont dairy and 
poultry farmers. After a meeting with Meyer, the Vermont Farm 
Bureau News reported that Meyer “saw some good in the bill” but 
supported the position which he felt the majority of Vermont Farm 
Bureau members favored. Meyer was instrumental in getting milk 
and butterfat price support increases through the House and in restor- 
ing funds cut by the Administration for the Agricultural Conservation 
Program. Meyer’s experiences as a conservationist gave him valuable 
background in dealing with the problems of the farmer and also led 
him to expend considerable effort and time in problems involving the 
conservation of natural resources, especially in stream pollution 
control and wildlife and timber conservation. One of his recommenda- 
tions was for a comprehensive soil and water policy. In fact, one of 
Meyer’s many answers to local critics who concentrated their fire on 
his foreign policy positions was, ““Why, I put far more time into pesti- 
cide research and brucellosis control than I ever did on the problem 
of Red China.” In total, Meyer’s attendance record for House votes was 
96 per cent; his predecessor’s had been 68 per cent. 


According to the oath of office, the first job of every congressman 
is to promote good government and sound policy to the very best of his 
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ability. Meyer’s conduct in Congress upheld this oath and provided an 
example and inspiration to other congressmen. In September, 1959, 
thirty-two representatives (including the majority leader John McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts, Edith Green of Oregon, Emanuel Celler of 
New York and Stewart Udall of Arizona, now Secretary of the Inte- 
rior) issued an unsolicited memo to the people of Vermont which cited 
Meyer’s integrity and his representation of “the finest tradition not 
only of Vermont, but of America.” The memo continued: “We in the 
Congress need to have members who are courageous and unafraid to 
say in public what lies closest to their heart. We all know the tempta- 
tions to be silent when the very stones ought to cry out in protest. Bill 
Meyer represents that voice of conscience which prompts us all to 
think more deeply and to take the longer view of history and our re- 
sponsibility to it.” (13) 

Meyer himself lamented that few House members seemed willing 
to speak up and commented: “This whole place is pervaded with the 
idea that a congressman’s first job is to get re-elected. Therefore, many 
of the things members would like to do they don’t do, because of the 
great political risk.” (14) Discussing his own Congressional behavior, 
he added: “They say being this way is no way to have a political career. 
But I must be true to myself.”” And Meyer consequently was consistently 
willing to defend and elaborate the basic convictions and principles on 
which he had run for office. 

On May 21, 1960, Meyer addressed the Vermont Democratic Con- 
vention in Rutland. This speech, perhaps more than any other Meyer 
ever gave, eloquently reflects his general approach to the practice of 
politics as well as to the policies necessary for this country in a nuclear 
age. 

“We are victims of our fears and feelings of insecurity brought 
on by the rising tide of communism in the East. We have permitted 
the reversal, scuttling or atrophy of many progressive gains. We must 
win the battle with ourselves. We must reassert the principles of 
faith, of hope, of confidence that make us masters of our own destiny. 

“I am tired of having my liberties confined because the faint of 
heart say it must be done to contain communism. I am tired of re- 
treating on all internal fronts because of external threats. I say to you 
that this course of action not only could eventually destroy demo- 
cratic government in the United States, but that it would also lose the 
global struggle for freedom and a better life for all humanity. 

“There is respected place in politics for the honest conservative 
but the languid liberal is of little use. We need more of the crusading 
spirit. We need progressives who will stand up and fight for a program 
suited to the needs of a new age. We cannot find them among those 
who cower before the browbeating of domestic reactionaries. The time 
of decision is upon us... . 

“Civilization itself hangs in the balance. War must be prevented. 
Peace with honor, with dignity, and with freedom must be achieved. 
Let no one doubt that nuclear war is the final enemy of the hope of 
mankind everywhere... . 

“We must choose the man who will stand for something rather 
than the man who falls for everything. We must discipline ourselves to 
stand with the men who stand for something or we will all fall to- 


gether.” 
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The 1960 campaign 


As election time again grew near, it became increasingly obvious 
that Meyer was going to have to wage quite a battle to be re-elected. 
Much attention had been focused on his “unpatriotic” stands in oppos- 
ing both defense appropriations and the extension of the draft. The 
newspapers which had been relatively silent during the 1958 Con- 
gressional election began to editorialize about Meyer and his unortho- 
dox views on foreign policy. Larger states could spare a Congressman 
or two to be “consciences” (Meyer had been dubbed “the conscience 
of Congress” by his admirers), they argued, but Vermont, with only 
one representative, should have a congressman who truly represented 
his state. None of the more respectable newspapers ever questioned 
Meyer’s integrity or sincerity; they merely asked their readers, “Is he 
representing you?” The most shrill and reactionary papers in the state, 
the Burlington Daily News and the St. Albans Messenger, published by 
William Loeb of New Hampshire, called for their readers to “throw 
Meyer out,” in hysterical, bold-face, front-page editorials. 

Fred L. Richmond, a columnist for Loeb’s Burlington paper, opposed 
Meyer in the Democratic primary, claiming that Meyer was a tool 
of Communist forces. Meyer won almost a three-to-one victory over 
his opponent and prepared to face the Republican nominee, Governor 
Robert T. Stafford, a good-looking and well-spoken candidate, who had 
risen steadily through the Republican ranks and who had been groom- 
ing himself since his election as governor to unseat Meyer. 


Meyer’s opponents clung to the theme that the Democratic Con- 
gressman, though sincere and possessing great personal integrity 
(issued in much the same tone as Anthony calling Brutus “honor- 
able”), was, nonetheless, misguided, foolish, and above all, dangerous 
to the nation. On this last note the most odious parts of the campaign 
were waged. In declaiming Meyer’s anti-military stand, his opponents 
not only spoke of the necessity of a strong and ready army, but they 
also publicized the fact that Meyer had registered as a conscientious ob- 
jector prior to being classified 4-F at the outset of World War II. 
Stafford, a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy, was pictured as he- 
roic and patriotic, appearing in television advertisements in his reserve 
officer’s uniform reviewing the troops. The rumor circulated that 
Meyer was a Quaker and a pacifist and, therefore, emotionally com- 
mitted to disarmament, regardless of the consequences. In fact, Meyer 
claimed to have been influenced by Quaker teachings, but asserts rather 
bellicosely that he is not a pacifist. Much attention was also given to 
the fact. that Meyer’s. younger son, Karl, had been arrested on several 
occasions for his part in civil disobedience protest against the govern- 
ment’s militaristic policies. The silence of Meyer, naturally unwilling 
to denounce publicly any actions of his son, was interpreted by his op- 
ponents as condoning those actions. 

While only one daily (The Brattleboro Daily Reformer) and four 
weeklies supported Meyer in 1960, most of the others were equitable 
in their printing of partisan letters. (The notable exceptions were the 
two Loeb papers and the Newport Daily Express in Orleans County 
which were the most rabid and fanatical anti-Meyer papers.) In addi- 
tion to this letter-writing campaign on the part of Meyer adherents, 
the Meyer staff prepared an eight-page tabloid entitled the Meyer Rec- 
ord, designed to fill the gap left by lack of newspaper support. The 
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Meyer Record tried to present in newsy style a compilation of Meyer's 
accomplishments which were rarely called to the attention of the voters 
by Vermont newspapers. The paper did not, however, make any 
effort to explain Meyer’s controversial foreign policy stands. About 
one hundred thousand copies were printed, some sixty thousand of 
which were sent to all Rural Free Delivery and Star Route boxholders, 
which comprises all of rural Vermont. House-to-house distribution in 
the towns and cities was accomplished mainly by volunteer workers 
from labor and youth groups, Citizens for Meyer Committees, or the 
Democratic organization. 

Although the threat of right-to-work legislation had abated and 
the unions were not as involved in political action, there was still 
strong pro-Meyer sentiment among labor groups. The Committee on 
Political Education of the AFL-CIO had given Meyer a 100 per cent 
rating for his votes on key labor questions, and labor organizations 
contributed both money and workers to Meyer’s campaign. The indus- 
trial and Democratic city of Barre again in 1960 gave Meyer more votes 
than any other Democratic candidate, with Meyer’s percentage of victory 
over the party’s gubernatorial candidate even increasing over 1958. 
The Meyer candidacy also stimulated an energetic and concerted 
effort by young people and student groups on behalf of the Vermont 
Democratic slate, a new phenomenon in Vermont politics. 

The citizen’s groups which had functioned so sucessfully in 1958 
were re-organized and again contributed greatly to the campaign in 
finances and manpower. New names were added to the rosters from 
the file of enthusiastic letters Meyer had received while in Washing- 
ton. A nationally circulated letter was sent out by the group bearing 
the signatures of Steve Allen and Dr. Charles Price, asking for con- 
tributions to the campaign. With the funds solicited, the Citizens Com- 
mittees sponsored ads in their local papers and on radio stations, issued 
statements and bulletins to give Meyer additional publicity, arranged 
speaking engagements and receptions, and again served as both a com- 
plement to and a substitute for Democratic organization. 

There was considerable discussion of foot-dragging regarding 
Meyer on the part of the Democratic organization itself. Many felt 
that the party leadership had serious misgivings about its first incum- 
bent congressman, the “outsider” who had succeeded even though the 
party regulars had themselves failed. Many regular Democrats were 
also annoyed at the presence of citizens’ groups and failed to under- 
stand why these groups did not work within the regular organization. 
Further, social, ethnic, and religious distinctions continued to exist 
between the two groups, with the members of the Democratic organi- 
zation largely Catholic in religion. At one point it was rumored that 
Frederick Fayette would oppose Meyer in the primary, and Fayette 
was slow to disavow the rumor. The Republicans concentrated much 
energy on driving a wedge between Meyer and the Democratic party. 
Many vitriolic letters to the editor were invocations to Vermont Demo- 
crats as patriotic Americans to join with the Republicans in oust- 
ing Meyer. The day before Presidential candidate Kennedy arrived in 
Burlington for the last of his campaign stops before the election, 
Stafford issued a statement suggesting that Meyer and Kennedy meet 
to debate their policy differences, pointing specifically to national se- 
curity and peace-time military conscription. But the Democratic 
leaders, publicly at least, stood solidly behind Meyer. Two weeks be- 
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fore the election when Robert Kennedy came to Burlington to confer 
with Democratic leaders and make sure that the party was function- 
ing as an integrated and unified team, he took special care to see that 
Meyer was getting full support from the party leadership. In public, 
according to a newspaper report, “the only time Bobby referred to the 
presidential candidate as anything other than ‘Sen. Kennedy’ was when 
he introduced U. S. Rep. William H. Meyer (D-Vt.) to the crowd in 
the street as ‘my brother’s old friend.’ ” (15) 


The two contenders met in a series of debates throughout the 
state. Stafford attacked Meyer’s “anti-defense”’ and “pro-Red China” 
votes, and Meyer lashed at Stafford for distortion of Meyer’s views and 
for “‘me-tooing” most of the Congressman’s domestic policy. Meyer also 
charged the Governor with “speaking out of both sides of his mouth,” 
of gearing his proposed programs to the group he happened to be 
addressing at the time. Stafford, campaigning hard on the “Keep Red 
China out of the U.N.” plank, generally emerged as a smooth, prac- 
ticed, unruffled speaker, while Meyer, a more volatile campaigner, 
varied greatly in performance. In the second debate, held in Burling- 
ton before a predominantly Democratic gathering, Meyer lost his tem- 
per and charged Stafford with being involved in a particularly nasty 
anti-Meyer letter which had been circulated in the major Vermont 
newspapers. When the Governor denied any connection, Meyer invited 
him to make a “lie detector test on television.”” Meyer, however, appar- 
ently clearly bested Stafford in the debate in the town of Manchester 
in Bennington County. In general, the contests were fairly even. 

In 1958 Meyer had spent much time stumping the state and making 
personal contact with the voters. This kind of campaigning remained 
Meyer’s most effective method for combating any attempts at smears 
or distortions of his stands. During the 1960 campaign period, however, 
much of his time was taken up in Washington dealing with congression- 
al affairs, with the result that he was forced to rely more on the mass 
media and less on the personal approach. Stafford had a considerable 
advantage in financial support, enabling him to make greater use of 
the mass media. Meyer was further handicapped by his ineffectiveness 
in his television monologues. The Citizens’ Committees, however, to- 
gether with the Meyer staff arranged for a series of short spot an- 
nouncements with the voices of both prominent Vermonters (and 
prominent Democratic leaders for broadcast in the heavily Democratic 
areas) and “next-door neighbor” types endorsing Meyer and praising 
him for one of his achievements for the state or his policy stands favor- 
ing peace. These were short and simple, were frequently repeated over 
a wide area, and seemed to be effective. 


Increased attention was focused on this election in Vermont, be- 
cause it was a Presidential election year, because a Catholic was run- 
ning for that office, and because greater attention than usual was 
generated by the gubernatorial contest. The Republican candidate for 
governor, F. Ray Keyer, Jr., had initially campaigned on a platform 
calling for a reduction in the state income tax, and in substitution 
for the diminished revenue he planned to introduce a “limited sales 
tax.” The Democrats steadfastly opposed any shift of the tax burden 
to lower-income groups, and the Democratic gubernatorial candidate, 
Russel F. Niquette, campaigned strongly 2n a no-sales-tax platform. 
Keyser, becoming alarmed at the unpopularity of the proposed tax, 
backed down from his proposal and claimed that no new taxes would 
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be needed. Keyser conceded, however, that if new taxes were needed, 
he would sign legislation enacting a sales tax. Niquette pledged to veto 
a sales tax under any circumstances, attracting much support, especially 
from store owners living near the state’s New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and New York borders, whose business might be seriously hurt’ 
by a sales tax. This support undoubtedly helped Niquette to run slightly 
ahead of Meyer in the total Democratic vote in 1960. 

In the 1960 election Stafford received 95,035 votes, while Meyer 
had 70,989—7,859 votes ahead of his 1958 total. Niquette received 43.6 
per cent of the total State vote, Meyer 42.7 per cent and Kennedy 41.3 
per cent. Table I presents a county-by-county breakdown for both the 
1958 and the 1960 elections. (16) 


Table |: County returns—Congressional Election 1958-1960 











1958 Election 1960 Election 

County Total vote Meyer vote Total vote Meyer vote 
Addison 5,874 2,589 8,426 3,082 
Bennington 7,514 3,807 11,377 4,367 
Caledonia 6,894 2,875 9,564 15,603 
Chittendon 23,737 14,734 29,721 1,064 
Essex 2,054 950 2,494 6,629 
Franklin 10,143 5,985 12,289 796 
Grand Isle 1,458 750 1,607 1,188 
Lamoille 3,056 1,125 4,359 2,031 
Orange 4,814 1,669 6,850 3,330 
Orleans 6,149 2,672 8,354 9,028 
Rutland 15,675 8,085 21,214 8,212 
Washington 13,825 7,679 17,433 5,103 
Windham 8,453 4,015 13,420 5,103 
Windsor 13,012 6,196 18,810 6,839 

122,667 63,131 166,024 70,989 
































Figures in Table I are total voting for Congressman expressed as per cent of reg- 
istered voters. The 1960 figure is based on an estimate of 200,000 registered voters. 
The 1960 figure is again based on estimate (authors’) of 200,000 voters. 


Thus, as shown in Table I, Meyer gained votes in each county, but 
the Republican gain in every county was far greater. The three coun- 
ties showing the greatest percentage increase of total vote (Windham— 
58.8 per cent; Bennington—51.4 per cent; and Windsor—45.3 per cent) 
coincide precisely with the three counties showing the greatest increase 
in Republican votes (Windham—87.4 per cent; Bennington—82.5 per 
cent; Windsor—75.7 per cent. Of the three counties, Meyer carried only 
Bennington in 1958 (by a mere 100 votes out of 7,500 cast) and was 
soundly thrashed in all three in 1960. The net gain of Republican votes 
in the five counties showing the greatest percentage increase in number 
of votes cast is 12,236, a sufficient number to carry the state for the 
Republicans (the five counties are Windham, Bennington, Windsor, 
Addison, and Orange). 

A direct correlation is evident between the percentage of Roman 
Catholics living in a given county and the percentage by which Ken- 
nedy’s vote exceeded Meyer’s. In Chittenden County, with the largest 
Catholic population (53.2 per cent), the Kennedy lead was 7.9 per cent. 
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In Franklin County with 46.4 per cent Catholic population, the Kennedy 
lead was 5.7 per cent. For Rutland and Grand Isle counties, third and 
fourth in size of Catholic population, the Kennedy lead was between 2 
and 3 per cent. 


Checking this trend the other way, the counties with the smallest 
percentage of Catholic population do have Meyer making his strongest 
showing, relative to Kennedy’s vote. Thus, in Orange county with the 
smallest Catholic population (7.6 per cent), Meyer led Kennedy by 22 
per cent. And in Windsor, Lamoille, Windham, and Caledonia counties, 
the next four counties with the smallest proportion of all Catholic 
population, with between 14 and 20 per cent Catholic population, Meyer 
led Kennedy by between 8 and 15 per cent in each of the counties. (17) 


The only county to show a sizable Democratic defection from 
Meyer’s 1958 showing was Rutland. In the Democratic counties of 
Chittenden, Franklin, and Grand Isle, Meyer remained approximately 
the same percentage behind the regulars as he had in 1958. A partial 
cause of the Rutland vote was that Robert Stafford is a native of Rut- 
land City and had attracted something of a ‘“‘favorite-son” vote from the 
entire county. Of the eligible vote, 82.8 per cent had been cast in the 
county. In 1958, Meyer received 51.5 per cent of Rutland’s vote, com- 
pared to 48.6 per cent for Leddy, who was then battling Stafford for the 
governorship. In 1960, Niquette received 46.0 per cent of Rutland’s vote 
while Meyer, who this time was opposing Stafford, received only 42.4 
per cent of the county’s vote. 


The importance of newspaper support was a significant marginal 
factor in the election. While the Rutland Herald supported Meyer in 
1958 when he led the Democratic ticket, the paper published several 
editorials harshly criticizing him and praising Stafford in 1960. Another 
county where Meyer trailed the ticket was Orleans, in which the only 
daily paper is the rabidly anti-Meyer Newport Daily Express. The 
other two vigorously anti-Meyer papers in the state were the Loeb 
dailies in Chittenden and Franklin counties, where Meyer was also the 
weakest of the candidates, thus trailing the ticket in five of Vermont’s 
counties, including Grand Isle. He held a voting lead in eight counties, 
running between Niquette and Kennedy in Lamoille. 











Table Il: Vermont Congressional elections 1950-60 

% of % of 
Year Total Vote % Voted GOP Vote Dem. Vote Total Vote Reg. Vote 
1960 166,024 83.0 95.035 70,989 42.7 35.5 
1958 122,702 62.6 59,536 63,131 51.4 32.1 
1956 154,536 76.9 103,736 50,797 32.9 25.4 
1954 114,289 58.9 70,143 44.141 38.6 22.7 
1952 153,058 76.2 109,871 43,187 28.2 21.5 
1950 88,822 46.8 65.248 22.709 25.6 12.0 





























As can be seen in Table II, which examines the 1960 election within 
the context of the other congressional elections in Vermont during the 
past decade, the total vote increases significantly in the years of a 
presidential election. The figures further support our earlier finding 
that the majority of Vermont’s presidential voters, people who cast 
ballots only in presidential elections vote Republican. Thus, the very 
heavy turn-out of voters in 1960 favored the chances of Stafford, the 
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Republican. Even in Presidential years, however, when a high percent- 
age of eligible voters consistently turns out, the Republican vote since 
1952 has steadily dwindled, while the total has steadily increased. The 
Republican pendulum seems to be swinging in an ever-narrowing arc. 

On the other hand, the Democratic vote, both numerically and as 
a percentage of registered voters, has increased in each election since 
1950, even picking up strength in 1960 despite the record turn-out. 
Though the total vote declines sharply in those years when there is no 
Presidential election, the Democratic party has consistently obtained 
a higher percentage of the total vote and has a much greater chance 
of success in those years. And, if the Democratic percentage of the 
total congressional vote is compared for consecutive presidential election 
years and for consecutive off-year elections, thus eliminating the 
special effect of Vermont’s presidential voters, a steady increase in 
Democratic voting strength is apparent. 

If these trends continue, it seems quite possible that Vermont 
Democrats will soon be able to capture the state, even in a Presidential 
election year. As Vermont continues to increase in industrialization and 
urbanization, the state should continue to move away from its historic 
one-party rule. 

Thus, despite his defeat in 1960, William H. Meyer delivered 
a far greater fraction of Vermont voters to the Democratic 
column than has any congressional candidate of that party in Ver- 
mont’s history (including Meyer himself when he won in 1958). Yet 
Meyer was overwhelmed by the Republican presidential voters of Ver- 
mont. With only minor fluctuations, Meyer ran with his party in a 
state which, though gradually changing in complexion, is still pre- 
dominantly Republican. His 1960 loss was the direct result of the nor- 
mal functioning of Vermont state politics. 

His loss cannot be attributed to any anti-liberal or specifically 
anti-Meyer swing of voters, nor is it attributable to his unorthodox 
views. In fact, Meyer’s positions on peace, disarmament, and interna- 
tional affairs, opposing what Meyer has called our “bankrupt policy 
of bipartisan leadership,” not only failed to hurt Meyer, but instead 
significantly contributed to his success. Espousing controversial points 
of view is not, then, and anathema to success in American political life, 
as it is often assumed to be. It is to be hoped that this fact may en- 
courage other congressmen to resist remaining silent “when the very 
stones ought to cry out in protest.” Meyer’s rugged individualism, in 
the most positive use of that term, actually attracted many independent 
or normally Republican voters. In some sense, his appeal is great among 
those who, for historical reasons, lean to the Republican camp while 
searching for a fast-vanishing individuality and honesty of another 
generation. 

Barring some crisis of personality or issues which could internally 
rip asunder the Democratic party in Vermont, it seems quite likely 
that Meyer could be re-elected in 1962, if he can again win his party's 
nomination. Since Meyer, by latest report, plans to remain in Vermont 
politics, and since other Vermont Democrats are apparently interested 
in obtaining the congressional nomination, a contested primary seems 
quite probable. Such a contest would undoubtedly pose the greatest 
obstacle for Meyer, if he does wish to return to Congress. He will need 
a great deal of assistance in such a contest. Not only Vermonters, 
however, but many other American citizens interested in the progres- 
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sive goals for which Meyer has eloquently fought will be watching the 
developments in Vermont with a great deal of interest. 
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Peace and disarmament 


Student peace groups 


by the New University Thought Peace Research Committee 





Editors’ comment: new university thought has begun research projects 
to study a group of the major problems confronting us today. Peace 
and disarmament are among the foremost of these problems; the 
following article is the first report of the peace and disarmament study 
group. The purposes of the project are to study questions of peace 
from the theoretical aspect—including the political, economic, and 
social ramifications of disarmament, and the practical—what is being 
done by individuals and groups. This report of organizational activities 
among students is based on questionnaires sent to student groups, a 
study of documents, the survey of available literature, and personal 
communications with students. Since, however, there are necessarily 
gaps in our coverage, organizations and individuals with further in- 
formation are encouraged to contact new university thought. 


The past two years have seen a great increase in the number of 
students actively concerned with the questions of peace and dis- 
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armament, and correspondingly, a very rapid growth in the number 
of student organizations concerned with these questions. These changes 
reflect and are part of two trends. The first is a general heightening 
of student activity on specific issues (sit-ins, anti-HUAC, etc.; see 
new university thought, Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2), and the greater initia- 
tive among students to form organizations and take action. The second 
trend is a parallel general heightening of interest and activity on the 
questions of peace and disarmament themselves, resulting from an 
increased awareness of the destructiveness and danger of atomic 
weapons. It should be borne in mind that it has become increasingly 
“legitimate” to criticize government policy in these areas. This has 
greatly facilitated access to the mass media—newspapers, radio, 
magazines, and TV. It is also worth noting that students today are 
much more likely to find their communities friendly to their efforts. 


Student peace groups 


The various student peace groups do not have a common political 
program (which is a reason for placing movement in quotation marks). 
But while a single policy does not exist, individual groups frenquently 
have integrated and specific programs. They oppose bomb tests, view 
disarmament as the major goal, often emphasize the importance of 
including Communist China in successful disarmament negotiations, 
and realize the peace issue is a strong political as well as moral 
question. Particularly characteristic of student politics is the fact that 
groups may take stands on issues not directly related to peace and 
armaments, especially on civil rights and civil liberties. Groups which 
originally dealt with civil rights may now be found working for peace, 
and vice versa. 

The prevailing attitude among student peace groups is essentially 
realist: they view war as leading to total annihilation and the arms 
race as no positive solution to present world problems. Although there 
are pacifists within the “movement,” pacifism as an ideology does not 
occupy a central place. In fact, there is a notable absence of formal 
ideology beyond simple moral considerations. 

Activities within the “movement” include education and public 
action. At present education is the largest single activity of most 
groups. While major educational emphasis is on weapons, bomb testing, 
radiation, and the like, increased attention is being paid to the “politics 
of peace.” Public action, both for the purpose of drawing attention to 
the issues and expressing personal protest, include petitions, peace 
walks, rallies, demonstrations at military installations, and civil de- 
fense protests. 

The present report contains only those student groups which are 
concerned with peace and disarmament. Students who participate as 
members of non-student organizations are not included. 


Student Sane 


Student Sane, the student affiliate of the National Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy, is concentrated mainly on the East Coast. 
During the last week of December a national meeting was held in New 
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York City which drafted provisional resolutions emphasizing the pre- 
eminent necessity of world disarmament. 

Student Sane’s most active chapter is the Cornell Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy which has expanded its membership within the 
past few months from 2 to 150. This group has instituted a vigorous 
program of education and action. 

In the realm of education Cornell Sane has conducted symposia 
with audiences of 300 on the questions of disarmament and bomb tests. 
Soapbox lunch hour meetings on the steps of the Cornell Student Union 
building have also been started. In addition, the group has had its 
representatives air their views on local radio and TV. Action has in- 
cluded a protest picket of a civil defense display and a large rally for 
peace (see p. 80). 

Other Sane groups have been involved mainly in educational ac- 
tivities. Columbia, City College, Brooklyn College, and Bronx Com- 
munity College groups have begun weekly street corner meetings which 
have met with wide success both in reaching hundreds of people 
(gatherings have averaged 100 people and thousands of leaflets have 
been distributed) and in gaining active members for all of these Sane 
groups. 

The Brandeis University Committee recently presented a film, 
“Children of the A-bomb” to approximately 300 people. After the first 
French A-bomb test, a petition protesting the move was sent to De 
Gaulle with 450 signatures from Brandeis alone. The action received 
publicity in the Boston Herald, the Waltham paper, and the Christian 
Science Monitor. Brandeis Sane also carries on weekly demonstrations 
in the Boston Commons. 


Student Peace Union 


Cooperating with many of the non-student peace groups, as well 
as developing its own approaches is the Student Peace Union, a re- 
cently formed organization with national headquarters in Chicago 
(5505 S. Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37). The SPU developed as a result 
of a petition, circulated last May, which received 10,000 signatures (see 
p. 79). The SPU issues it own Bulletin, holds conferences, distributes 
material to its affiliates, and coordinates activities. It operates with 
a minimum of organizational control and its member groups—mainly 
in the Midwest—exercise almost complete autonomy. 

The statement of purpose in the constitution of the Student Peace 
Union is of interest primarily because it gives voice to the position 
which is beng taken by most student peace groups. 


“The Student Peace Union is an organization of young people who 
believe that war can no longer be successfully used to settle inter- 
national disputes and that neither human freedom nor the human race 
itself can endure in a world committed to militarism. 

“Without committing any member to a precise statement of policy, 
The SPU draws together young people for a study of alternatives to 
war and engages in education and action to end the present arms race. 
The SPU works toward a society which will insure both peace and 
freedom and which will suffer no individual or group to be exploited 
by another. After years of bad faith shown by both East and West 
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in disarmament negotiations, the Student Peace Union believes that 
to be effective, any peace movement must act independently of the 
existing power blocs and must seek new and creative means of achiev- 
ing a free and peaceful society.” 


At present SPU membership is 200, but its mailing list exceeds 
1500, and individual membership in the SPU is not a requirement for 
participation in its activities. 


The Oberlin College Student Peace Union has participated in a 
protest to the Oberlin town council against a civil defense drill which 
resulted in the drill’s cancellation. The group has also sponsored a 
debate on deterrence which attracted over 400 students, and it distrib- 
utes educational material on campus. 


SPU chapters and affiliates on such campuses as Knox College, 
Antioch College (see p. 80), and at the University of Chicago have 
sponsored self-educational activities, meetings of general interest, and 
general protest actions. At Knox, the group arose as the result of a 
protest against ROTC which succeeded in reducing ROTC enrollment 
by 30 per cent. Grinnell College Students for Peace, another SPU 
affiliate, has begun a 50-member disarmament study group. 


Tocsin, a group associated with the SPU at Harvard University, 
is presently attempting to popularize the peace movement on that 
campus and make it a vital issue there. A recent demonstration met 
with considerable success (see p. 80). 


Other college groups 


Independent peace groups have also become prominent in tthe past 
year. The Slate Peace Committee at the University of California 
(Berkeley) has carried on a vigorous educational program inviting a 
number of speakers, especially scientists, to campus. A number of 
coordinated peace demonstrations is planned for the future. 


On the Mount Holyoke campus, a cooperative student-faculty 
group of thirty to fifty people has been studying questions of peace and 
disarmament. 


Resistance to compulsory ROTC, although only indirectly connect- 
ed with peace, reflects a strongly anti-militarist spirit on many camp- 
uses. On December 14, 1960, five hundred students at the University of 
California (Berkeley) demonstrated against the ROTC requirement. 
Demonstrations have also occured on other campuses. 


Widespread but less committed to action, than the above groups, 
is the Collegiate Council for the United Nations which has about 275 
campus branches, and the International Affairs Club which has about 
600 chapters. The latter, with funds from the Carnegie Foundation 
and other groups, is undertaking a study of how the United States can 
take the initiative in directing the world toward peace. The former 
group is less active, but since the unanimous United Nations resolution 
of November 2, 1959, stated that “the question of general and complete 
disarmament is the most important one facing the world today,” this 
group may begin to take a more active role. 
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High school groups 


Civil defense drill protests have been a major activity. On the 
assumption that civil defense would be totally ineffective in case of 
actual attack, and a belief that drills can only serve to instill fears 
and terror into young children and adults, 500 high school students in 
New York City recently defied the order to ‘Take cover’ during an 
air alert drill. The event was widely publicized in the New York 
papers; the students were only mildly criticized for violating a state 
ordinance (see p. 00 for further accounts of civil defense protests). 

High school student Sane groups, especially in New Jersey, where 
there are about 10, have carried out their own programs. The Maple- 
wood—South Orange Student Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
together with one other youth Sane, organized a protest march on the 
Bomarc Missile pen at McGuire Air Force Base on July 9, 1960, the 
scene of a recent explosion. These groups also cooperate with National 
Sane. 

The National Federation of Temple Youth, a Reform Jewish 
Group, has declared its concern over the “high pitch of international 
tension,” and the harmful effects of an arms race which it believes 
aggravates rather than eases tensions. It has established an education 
and action program for its 21,000 members. 


Student peace demonstrations: 1960 


March—aAn anti-military ball, the “Peace Promenade,” was held 
by the University of Illinois SPU affiliate on the night before the 
annual military ball sponsored by the University ROTC. It was attend- 
ed by more than 150 people. 


April 9—The University of Wisconsin’s annual ‘“Anti-Mili Ball” 
was attended by over 300 people. 


April 4—A Walk for Peace and rally for peace in Chicago was 
sponsored by the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) and 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation in cooperation with the Student Peace 
Union. By the end of the walk to Chicago’s Loop, the marchers 
numbered 400. The rally after the walk attracted 800 people; in the 
course of the day 30,000 leaflets were distributed. 


May 6—A Walk for Peace by combined student and other groups 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota, included the Student Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. One hundred and twenty-five students and adults marched 
to the center of the city, where they distributed leaflets and demon- 
strated. The walk received excellent local press coverage. 

May—tThe Petition to the Summit, originated by the National 
Student Peace Union, gathered 10,000 signatures on a limited number 
of college campuses within a month’s time. 


May—At the conclusion of a peace walk in San Francisco, 3,000 
adults and University of California (Berkeley) students were addressed 
by several speakers, including Nobel laureate Linus Pauling. 

May—tThree to four hundred students of four New York City 
colleges refused to participate in the civil defense drills, and many 
students were threatened with suspension as a result of their action. 
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The protest demonstrations, with over 2,000 people, were coordinated 
by the New York City Student Sane and the Civil Defense Protest 
Committee, and received a great deal of publicity. 


May 30—About 100 Antioch College students walked 20 miles to 
the Wright Patterson Air Force Base and picketed. 


August 6—Three thousand people, including members of New York 
City Student Sane participated in a Hiroshima Day demonstration. The 
entire group marched to the United Nations buildings. Much sympathy 
from passers-by was noted. 


August—Picketing of the National Civil Defense Directors Con- 
ference was carried out in Minneapolis by the Student Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 

October—A peace demonstration at a Kennedy-for-President rally 
was conducted by 50 members of the University of Wisconsin Socialist 
Club at Madison. The local papers commented that the presence of 
these students influenced the nature of President Kennedy’s speech, 
which emphasized peace and disarmament. 


October 19—A Sane rally in New York City, co-sponsored by New 
York Student Sane, was addressed by Linus Pauling. Three thousand 
people attended the rally including 100 from Queens College Sane, 
which helped organize it. 


November 4—A talk by Linus Pauling, sponsored by the University 
of Chicago SPU, was attended by over 600 students and faculty mem- 
bers. 

November—A civil defense protest picket, sponsored by the Cornell 
University Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, with 150 student 
pickets, was covered by CBS-TV and radio. The students were protest- 
ing the exhibition of a truck carrying a model shelter. 


Thanksgiving recess—The Antioch College Peace Union undertook 
a vigil at the Wright Patterson Air Force Base. The 75-90 students 
who participated received national publicity through a letter-writing 
campaign and also received local TV and radio coverage. 


December 2—For several weeks a vigil for disarmament was held 
in Middletown, Connecticut, by the Middletown-Wesleyan Association 
for Disarmament, a student and adult group. With 35 demonstrators, 
the vigil was very sympathetically received by the community, and the 
students have since begun a permanent group. 


December 6—Over 1,000 students demonstrated for peace and dis- 
armament at Harvard University. The demonstration was organized 
by Tocsin, a recently formed group. The walkers were given arm bands 
and thousands of leaflets were distributed. The event received national 
publicity. 

December 14—Over 500 students at the University of California 
(Berkeley) demonstrated against compulsory ROTC. 


December 16—A rally sponsored by the Cornell Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy was attended by over 400 students and 65 faculty 
members. The rally drafted a telegram signed by 280 people to Pres- 
ident Kennedy asking for permanent ban on nuclear testing. The rally 


was widely publicized on local TV, radio, and the press. The rally was 
also reported in the New York Times. 
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Peace and disarmament 


Civil defense protests in New York 


by Robert Stein and Carolyn Conners 





Editors’ comment: Robert Stein and Carolyn Conners are graduate 
students at Columbia University, in physics and English respectivelv. 
The article is based on the reports and observations of many of the 
participants in the protest. 


Protests against the Civil Defense drills and the laws enforcing them 
have occurred in New York since 1955. That year, 28 persons refused 
shelter and were arrested; on May 3, 1960, some 2,000 students and 
adults throughout New York, over 500 of whom stood their ground in 
City Hall Park, resisted Civil Defense; and this increased protest was 
entirely a work of private initiative. 

Until last year, the New York protest was a Catholic Worker move- 
ment led by Dorothy Day. In response to an article in the Village Voice 
and a letter in the New York Post, however, several strangers joined 
the 1959 demonstration. Since these participants represented no specific 
pacifist groups, it seemed to some of the former demonstrators that 
resistance might appeal in 1960 to the general public. One force behind 
the May, 1960 protest was, therefore, the decision of Bayard Rustin 
(Executive Secretary, War Resistors League), David McReynolds (then 
Editor of Liberation), and A. J. Muste (Fellowship of Reconciliation), 
to convince other previous protestants that the 1960 demonstration 
should be larger and more public. 


A group of New York mothers gave the 1960 protest its second 
impetus. Their campaign began when Mary Sharmat, who had pro- 
tested alone with her child in 1959, joined Janice Smith, arrested that 
year for resistance in City Hall Park. Together the two decided that 
with company and reassurance many more housewives could “break 
the respectability barrier.’ The two had never been clubwomen, how- 
ever, and had no planned procedure; by March, friendly contacts had 
won them only ten pledges. 

The previous resistors, informed of the mothers’ activity, met with 
them, decided that mass protest was, after all, feasible, and together 
they formed the ad hoc Civil Defense Protest Committee (CDPC). 
Various organizations were approached to participate in the protest. 
However, since these organizations did not want to sponsor Civil Dis- 
obedience, they would only provide the names of people who might 
be interested if contacted individually. The mothers discovered small 
groups and individuals who, unaware that others shared their interest, 
had been protesting alone for years. While playground detachments 
distributed literature, over 2,000 phone calls were made, winning 250 
pledges to protest at City Hall. The women met several times to 
consider the details of their protest. Dress and deportment received 
careful consideration. Even transportation was arranged for all families; 


and the police and press were given descriptions of the planned demon- 
stration. 
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To prospective participants, who were reached by mail or by leaf- 
let just before the drill, the CDPC offered three courses of action: 
to gather, taking shelter at the alert, to take shelter only when person- 
ally asked to do so, or to refuse shelter and risk a maximum year in 
prison and $500 fime under New York State’s Emergency Defense Act. 


Plans begin on the campuses 


News of the protest spread to the municipal colleges and Columbia 
University by word of mouth and through SANE. While each campus 
heard about what the others were doing, each planned its own demon- 
stration. Queens College, where the role of students during the coming 
drill became a chief concern, received committee leaflets distributed 
on campus by a few students. Most agreed before May 3 that an 
organized rally on campus might invite defeating ridicule and harsh 
reprisals; thus they pledged membership in the City Hall assembly; 
those unable to attend were urged to protest independently, speaking 
with other students and with teachers, taking cover under protest or 
refusing shelter. At Brooklyn College and Columbia, a few people, 
personally acquainted, decided to protest. The plans at Brooklyn were 
shared by word of mouth. At City College, conversational publicity 
brought 25 to an impromptu meeting. Protest literature had stirred 
those already interested in sit-ins and in SANE. They decided that 
something, however small, should be done on their campus. Signs 
calling for an end to foolhardy drilling, and for nuclear agreement and 
peace were designed, as well as a large number of throwaways for 
distribution the morning of the drill. The throwaways and avid talk 
were the only publicity behind a most successful demonstration. 

The Civil Defense protests in New York City were loosely organ- 
ized. Iniating the protest project, announcing the protest, and in- 
viting others to join, the CDPC nonetheless acted mainly as a clear- 
ing house of information. Each campus organized independently. The 
very existence of the protest was publicity enough to engage those 
already disturbed by Civil Defense. Thus the protests did not depend 
upon a large organizational structure. 

The field of action on May 3 was scattered. The largest, most 
public skirmish took place at City Hall Park, the locus designated by 
the committee as “as safe .. . during attack as anywhere in the city.” 
According to one of those arrested: 


“Ten minutes before the sirens were to blow, close to 500 persons 
assembled in New York’s City Hall Park. By the time the drill began, 
many more had arrived. It was a good-natured, gay crowd, with women 
pushing prams. 


“When the sirens went off, policemen attempted gently to move 
persons out. This went on for five minutes with the police getting 
nowhere. Chief Civil Defense Officer Hearn mounted a loudspeaker 
car and requested us to leave the park. A small amount of hooting 
and jeering was now going on. Finally perturbed, he said, ‘Come on 
now, are we all Americans or aren’t we?’ He recieved a good deal 
more in the affirmative than he had expected. Losing his temper, he 
said, ‘You are all under arrest.’—all 500 of us! 
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“The arbitrariness of the actual arrests was clear, since only 
about 25 were taken in; yet a pattern seemed involved, since no one 
well known was arrested, although persons known to the police from 
previous protests as well as the organizers of this year’s resistance 
were present. Some could almost be said to have been trying to be 
arrested, but agitated cheer-leading, placard-waving, and speech-mak- 
ing were to no avail. 

“By the time the last of the protestors was loaded, the all-clear 
had blown and more sympathizers poured across the street into the 
park. The entire crowd started cheering their victory; for the first 
time, the Civil Defense drill had been successfully protested.” 


The aftermath 


At City College, about 300 students were joined by reporters, 
photographers, and a college official who collected 100 I.D. cards and 
threatened disciplinary action up to and including expulsion. The 
protest leaders then explained their objection to the fear aroused by 
useless drills and their insistence upon disarmament. They excused 
any who wished to take cover; only a handful left, while many more 
evaded the college security guards to join the protest, CCNY’s largest 
demonstration in 10 years. The college administration later said that 
students wishing to disclaim participation in the protest could call 
for I.D. cards without penalty. President Buell G. Gallagher called 
the protestors “courageous” and only noted their participation on 
their record cards. In September, however, he stated that the protest 
had been captured by “Communist sympathizers.” 

At Queens College, where two professors refused to dismiss their 
classes, students had decided to join the City Hall protest; the few, 
however, who stood firm on campus were spontaneously joined by 
others, making about 70. An undetermined number sat in their classes. 
After the protestors had been asked to leave, the Dean appeared, took 
a picture, and informed the resistors that they were breaking a Federal 
law. Although threatened, discipline was not brought to bear. 

One hundred and fifty Brooklyn College students refused to take 
cover; several were suspended for a week. The administration refused 
the campus newspaper permission to print a picture of the demon- 
stration. 

Hunter College and Columbia saw less action. One independent 
Hunter girl refused shelter and was suspended on the spot. Eleven 
Columbia students were hastily joined by about forty bystanders— 
but not by the college guards, who apparently decided to forego a 
scene. 

About 500 New York City high school students found ways to pro- 
test. Six Erasmus Hall pupils who visited their principal to tell him 
they wouldn’t take part in the drill, lost their program cards and 
were advised to outgrow young idealism. At the High School of Music 
and Art, two were threatened with expulsion; said one, “It was the 
only way we knew to let the kids know that hiding under a desk was 
not the way to avoid getting killed.” 
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FOREIGN AID FACTS: It 






The U.S. is by far the largest private foreign investor. These 
investments add to the productive capacity of the areas involved 
and to the profits of the American investing corporation. They 
are important considerations in both political and economic pol- 


icies, for both developed and 
lowing chart indicates their 


industry. 
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1946 1950 | 1957 | 1959 



































Areas 1929 | 

Canada 20 | 25 3.6 8.6 10.2 
Latin America 3.5 | 3.1 4.6 8.1 9.0 
Europe 1.4 1.0 27 4.1 5.3 
Middle East & Africa a 2 | 1.0 18 2.0 
Other areas oO | A | 9 2.6 3.2 
Industries 1929 | 1946 | 1950 | 1957 | 1959 
Manufacturing 1.8 | 2.4 | 3.8 8.0 9.7 
Petroleum 11 | 14) 34 90 | 104 
Mining & Smelting 1.2 8 | 1.1 2.4 2.9 
Public Utilities 1.6 1.3 1.4 2.1 2.4 
Other industries 18 | 1.3 | 2.1 3.7 4.3 
Total 75 72 | 118 | 252 | 297 








* figures in billions of dollars; book values 
Source: U.S. Business Investments in Foreign Countries, U.S. Department of Com- 


merce, 1960. (p. 1) 
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Do we know, in the broadest sense, what we are trying to do with our 
foreign policy? And what relation does it bear to what we ought to be 
doing in the atomic age? We accept the fact that, every day, science is 
revolutionizing our environment. Space is conquered. Communication is 
instant. World-wide political forces—anti-colonialism, anti-racism, burn- 


ing nationalism—operate across old boundaries and often obliterate 
them. Even in less sensational ways, we are caught in a new web of 
international influences and commitments ... In short, we are irre- 
versibly part of a world-wide human community. But it is not a com- 
munity that enjoys the structure or the safeguards of a civilized society, 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


...Z may indicate briefly what to me constitutes the essence of the 
crisis of our time. It concerns the relationship of the individual to society. 
The individual has become more conscious than ever of his dependence 
upon society. But he does not experience this dependence as a positive 
asset, as an organic tie, as a protective force, but rather as a threat 
to his natural rights, or even to his economic existence. Moreover, his 
position in society is such that the egotistical drives of his make-up 
are constantly being accentuated, while his social drives, which are by 
nature weaker, progressively deteriorate. All human beings, whatever 
their position in society, are suffering from this process of deterioration. 
Unknowingly prisoners of their own egotism, they feel insecure, lonely, © 
and deprived of the naive, simple, and unsophisticated enjoyment of 
life. Man can find meaning in life, short and perilous as it is, only 
through devoting himself to society. 

Albert Einstein 
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